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ARCANA CALESTIA, —TO MARS. 


BY ETHEL BURNS SHERMAN, 


What etellar longings, infinite and vague, 
Thy mystic silence in us makes, 
Till all the petty cares that plague 
Oar hours of light the soul forsakes, 
To dwell serene with thee. 


Perchance a race far more akin 
Than onrs ( for truly that might be ) 
To those rapt sainte who have no sin, 
Perchance ’tis such inhabit thee, 
O happy planet Mars! 


And then my quizzing fancy flita 
To biblical suggestions: Hadat thcu an Eve, 
And Adam, too. who used their wits 
To mortgage Eden fair, and leave 
Their heirs bequests of sin ? 


Or, if less weak, there was no fall 
From primal innocence ard joy. 
Hast thou known One — I pause, for all 
Can mark where haman creeds alloy 
Oar astral queries vast. 


But dark-eyed Wonder lures me on 
To other musings still: Have love 
And hate, remorse or corrow wan, 
Engraved on thee their sign above 
The clouds, O silent Mara ? 


Do sages fill thy lands with awe, 
The while their little systems hold ? 
And comes the power that gives thy law 
Ita sway from wisdom, rank. or gold ? 
Ab, tell us, silent Mars! 


What language strange, surpassing power 
OF thought, what sense, our ken beyond, 
A sixth, a seventh, perchance, their dower 
Who dwell with thee; what secret bond 
Hath made thee mate, O Marsa? 


And when the night around thee folds 
Her mystic shroud, do prayers ascend 
To him who etar and planet holds, 
The while he guides their airy trend ? 
Ah, whisper, planet Mars! 


Adown the starry esky is heard 
No sound; but at my feet the glow- 
Worm sheds its light, and overhead a bird 
Repeats in song: What dost thou know, 
What dost thou know, O man! 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


[These quotations may or may not represent the editor’s senti- 
ments, They are merely the topice of the day. ] 

Dr. W. T. Harris: The kindergarten is the grandest 
system of education ever devised by man. 


R. K. Row, Principal, Training School, Kingston, 
Ont.: Ideas, like photographs, must be taken, developed, 
and fixed. 

Freperic Apprson Tupper: True greatness is a 
guarantee of courtesy. Only a very small man can be 
lost in himself. 


Meta WE -xErs, Chicago: The best school is the one 
that approaches nearest the well-ordered home, in which 
the mother is not a mere household drudge, whose entire 
time is devoted to patching and making puddings, but a 
home in which the mother finds leisure to make herself the 
friend and companion of her children. 


J. E. Burke, Marlboro, Mass.: In 
the schoolroom we should catch a glimpse of paradise’s 
sunlight, and not of the prison’s gloom. It should resemble 
home, —not the individual child’s home, perhaps, but the 
ideal home, 


THE CALENDAR— OCTOBER. 


PAMELA MC ARTHUR COLE. 


Although freshness and bloom characterize the earlier 
seasons, each has its charm, and surely no month is more 
beautiful than October, the stormy eight (octo imber), 
with its bright days, its invigorating air, its brilliant 
foliage. Poets have sung the months, each and all of 
them, but our New England bards have commemorated 
autumn, and reminded us of the beauty that lingers 

‘* When woods begin to wear the crimson leaf,”’ 
and even later, in 
— ‘‘ winter’s sunset lights and dazzling mrns.”’ 

In British history October has been the time of many 
famous events. The 13th is dedicated to the memory of 
Edward the Confessor, who is remembered by many of 
us, less for his virtues, than for his establishing, or more 
properly, reéstablishing, the ancient abbey of Westmin- 
ster, the burial place of so many of the saints, heroes, 
and sages of Britain. 

Dates are sometimes confused, but the 13th is also given 
as the date of the birth and death day of Harold, ‘ the 
last of the Saxon kings,” who fell in the battle of Hastings, 
1066, when the land over which he had reigned so short 
a time passed into the hands of the Norman William. 
He recommenced a new dynasty, new laws, new customs. 
It is one of the great events of history. 

In this age of correction of old impressions and reha- 
bilitation of character, redressing of nations and individ- 
uals, we are told that England's fifth Henry was really 
not so bad a person after all, and that the stories of his 
graceless youth and sudden conversion, when 

** Consideration, like an angel, came, 
And whipped the offending Adam ont of him,”’ 

are all ‘‘ mere tradition,” — that in youth he was quite a 
respectable person. Perhaps so, but it will be long be- 
fore we give up what we have learned from Shakespeare. 
Fortunately for consistency, authorities agree as to the 
many virtues displayed in the mature years of this brave 
prince, and his early death was a sad loss to the country, 
which suffered under his weak-minded successor. Henry’s 
great victory, the battle of Agincourt, was on St. Crispin’s 
day, Uctober 25, 1415, another of the world’s famous 
days. England loves military glory, and but a few years 
ago celebrated with great enthusiasm the five-hundredth 
anniversary of Henry's birth. 

Another of her great battles was fought in October, 
1805, when Nelson died in tke arms of victory at Trafal- 
gar. A brave soldier, and one who served his country 
well; yet it seems a little strange to New England eyes 
to read such encomiums as those lavished on him, and to 
see in children’s books the statement that his life was 
‘such as every youth should strive to imitate.” Brave 
and patriotic — true; but remembering the difference be- 
tween public and private life, such a recommendation as 
that referred to is of doubtful value, to say the least. 

The American Revolution numbers October as among 
its most important months. Burgoyne’s surrender, the 
death of André, the surrender of Cornwallis, are but a few 
of the memorable events occurring in it. 

The first of these, in 1777, was especially encouraging 
to the Americans, and was soon followed by the recogni- 
tion in France of the new government. The last virtu- 
ally ended the war. 

The folklore of October is extensive. The holy-days 
are not many in number: the festival of Saint Luke, the 
beloved physician, is the 18th; he is called the “ patron 
saint of artists,” and some ancient portraits still in exist- 
tence are supposed to date from his period, if not made 
by his hand. 

In some parts of England the lovely days to which we 
give the name of the Indian summer are called “ St. 
Luke’s summer.” Oa the 28:h occurs the festival of 
Saints Simon and Jude. 

Many charming and poetic associations cluster around 
the last night of October, All Halloween, the eve of All 


Saints, once known as All Hallows. Many are the spells 
tried to give the young, the adventurons, the impatient, 
a look into that fature which they are unwilling to be- 
lieve will come full fast enough. Burns’ poem of “ Hal- 
lowe’en ” gives many of these spells, and for those who 
cannot readily ‘follow the Scotch” of the great poet, a 
more interesting account may be found in Hugh Miller’s 
“* Scenes and Legends of the North of Scotland.” 


THE TEACHER AS EXPERT. 


BY RB. G@. BOONE, PH.D., YPSILANTI, MICH. 

The relations of students in a school for teachers have 
a double significance. Their days are school days, and 
so should mean all that such days do or can mean to any 
one. Bat, in addition, the process for them has been one 
of training also. While they have been growing, the 
primary thought of the school has been to make them 
conscious of the process of growth, and to busy them 
with thinking how wisely to direct it. Tu the degree 
that it is training, there is result of “taking shape,” 
more or less, as the clay yields to the potter's hands. To 
a certain extent it has been a proces: of “ making,” 
rather than growth. The hoped-for chance to teach has 
been the primary motive in learning ; the individual inter- 
est, secondary. It is found expedient in such schools to 
take on the teacher-habit, the teacher’s interpretation ; the 
captain’s point of view, not the private’s ; but the soldier’s 
attitude of following authority, not the free joyousness of 
the child, or the controlled interest of the adult student. 

This is certainly true in the traditional law school, in 
the theological seminary, and in the technical school. 
Has it been otherwise in the training of teachers? Aca- 
demic work in a normal school would seem to be the re- 
sult of a compromise. Studeats have been there to learn ; 
incidentally, to grow. It has not been enough that they 
think, they have been required to confine their thinking 
to a certain group of experiences. 

Whether the subject be history or literature, science, 
mathematics, or the languages, to the extent that it has 
been a teachers’ school, the inquiries have sought to an- 
swer certain specific questions of training. In very material 
ways this experience is unlike all former school experi- 
ence. In the professional class, the use to be made of it 
gives, more or less, the primary significance to every 
lesson. Directly and narrowly, perhaps, but truly, the 
question is not what it has done for them, but what it has 
enabled then to do fo: others. 

Nevertheless, one is constrained to ask whether the 
course for training that most respects the requirement 
for education may not be permanently, though not per- 
haps immediately, best for training also ? 

Teaching is essentially an unselfish act. To be 
‘‘touched ” with the need of others is the primary peda- 
gogical fact in teaching. ‘ Put yourself in bis place” is 
rather the attitude of the instructor, not that of the student, 
Learning is a selfish act. It is acquisitive, appropriative, 
and centripetal To teach means to share, to concede, to 
think and feel for others, to live for others in the best 
sense. Teaching is centrifagal. Whatever else their 
studies do, or do not, accomplish for students, this pri- 
mary habit of mind called “ touchableness,’’ responsive- 
ness to others’ needs and conditions, and fulness of re- 
source to make that sympathy fruitful, the training school 
must give. 

So I find myself in a strait between two ways. One is 
a teacher; he should be a student. The latter, as such, is 
not likely to take the teacher’s view. The former must 
be both. Is not this the distinguishing fact? Along 
with the interest that prompts him to live for others, the 
teacher has still need to live for himself. Over against 
the schoolroom for teaching, let there be set up the labo- 
ratory and the library for learning. The only safe 
teacher is the learner. 

From the point of view of the teacher, every one is a 
stadent. From the side of the public, every professional 
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teacher is, in theory at least, and should be actually, an 
expert; not a groper, but an authority. 

It is expert knowledge of which the schools stand 
greatly in need. Knowledge of a kind, or insight, which 
the average individaal, eventhe highly caltared individaal 
outside the class, does not have. The public may know, 
often does know, when the school’s work has been well 
done, through examining its prodact. The teacher, as 
expert in his sphere, must be no less sure in advance, 
through watching or planning the steps of the process. 
The common mind looks back upon the process through 
results ; the expert predicts results. Bat exportness im 
plies more than knowledge. There is involved facility 
and mastery in handling the qaestions that come up in 
the pursuit of sach knowledge, or its use. 

“One is worth to himself what he can enjoy ; he is 
worth to the world what he can do.” Oae may think 
well, and bungle in the doing; as one may teach effect- 
ively through instinct, rather than with intelligence. Bat 
this is not expertness. The public usually exalts the latter ; 
teachers, the former. Lt them remember there is no 
virtue in “ methods ” except they be prodactive of results 
in their following. 

Among the questions involved in this expert stady of 
edacation are certain ones which are little considered, 
but which would seem to be of special significance to 
those who would teach. Without avy intention of mak- 
ing compositions, or depreciating other phases of the 
problem, there is much need, as it would seem, for a 
patient, painstaking, unbiased observation and gathering 
of facts concerning man’s natural history relations. 

We are so accustomed to think of man as a rational 
creatare, self-directive and determining, that we are con- 
stantly in danger of forgetting that he is also animal and 
thing. The entire question is an anthropological one, 
inelading the complicated relations of race and associated 

races, of sex (in learning and teaching ), of age, etc. _ 

This is a large part of the field that has been but re- 
cently put under cultivation in this country under the 
name of child study: comprising nerve characteristics, 
physical and mental heredity, with all that the term im- 
plies since Weissmann has written ; the facility of expres- 
sion; the kinships of savage and civilized life; customs, 
traditions, and myths; the religious instinct, rites and 
ceremonies, conventionalities, and, in a broad way, the 
distinguishing characteristics of the historical culture 
epochs. 


OUR NATIONAL FLOWER. 
BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 


Who shall determine it? The great Everybody or 
Somebody? The press would seem to have done its best 
to obtain a consensus of public opinion. The will of the 
majority is, in our country, the will of the people; and 
bas it not been declared, again and again, in favor of 
goldenrod ? 

And now, when 


“ Along the roadside, like the flowers of gold 
That tawny Incas for their gardens wrought, 
Heavy with sunshine droops the goldrod,’’ 


Nature seems to be pressing the point with mate elo- 
quence. 

The beautiful flower is unrivaled in abundance, in a 
wide hospitality to zones and climes, in a hardihood which 
rejoices in midsummer heat and autumn cold. Its reign 
is long and well-nigh absolute. The asters serve but as 
a foil to its brilliant beauty. It “maketh sunshine in a 
shady place,” whether under a cloudy sky or in a close 
shut room. In many varieties it adorns our prairies, 
borders our lovely mountain roads, intensifies the vivid 
blue of the sea, creeps into city lanes, and illumines 
hedge and pasture. No one is too poor to possess it. It 
is the common people’s gold, whose value never flactuates, 
and in whose ownership there is no sordid taint. 

The poems inspired by this flower would fill a volume. 
No wonder; it is an essentially poetic theme. It has 
the color of the evening sky at the moment of its intens- 
est gleam of joy. The tiny flowrets that mass its wealth 
of tone and form speak of strength and gladness in 
union. Solidago, the scientific name for goldenrod, is 
both a poem and an oracle. It stamps it as the fitting 
emblem for a union of states. Its joyous hue, its vigor- 
ous growth and sturdy uprightness, its staying quality 
: and wide latitude, accentuate this nataral selection. 


We need a floral emblem that shall not only typify our 
national characteristics, but help to shape them worthily. 
We are ina plastic period, and there is danger of a too 
material bias, The national flower will pervade our lit- 
erature and put a molding finger upon our civilization. 
What the fleur-de-lis is to France, the corn-flower to Ger- 
many, the violet to Athens, the edelweias to Switzerland, 
the rose to England, the mayflower to Nova Scotia, the 
shamrock to Ireland, the thistle to Scotland, the golden- 
rod, in time, would become to the United States of 
America. Not one of these floral emblems, be it ob- 
served, is a vegetable. Ireland might with propriety 
have chosen the potato; as constant a factor, surely, in 
her growth and prosperity as is the corn in ours, and 
daring the blossoming stage, quite as open to idealization. 
Bat Ireland, with all her material poverty, has a wealth 
of poetic sentiment, and a tender leaning toward the 
romantic, which a younger nation may well emulate. 


upon the nation, like a cool hand upon its fevered pul-e. 
‘* Beauty is its own excuse for being,”’ 
and forever will outweigh utility in the scales of gods and 


men. 
L:t us then adopt a national emblem that does not sug- 


gest market values. Let the goldenrod sing its way 
into the life of the people. Let it brighten our history, 
our art, our literature, as it does our fields. For the 
keynote of true prosperity was long ago sounded by our 
poet seer : 


** What sheaves like those which here we glean and biad 
OF a celestial Ceres and the Muse ?”’ 


CHILDREN’S IDEAS OF SEX. 
BY PROFESSOR EARL BARNES, STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


Children’s interest in the sex question begins when 
they begin to think of the world about them. They in- 


GOLDENROD. (Solidago.) 


Words by ELLA GILBERT IVEs. 


Music by MARGARET CooTE Brown. 


Sing a song of Gold . en - rod, - est flower that 

grows! And let it be a mer - ry glee That’ ev bod y knows; 


| 
| 

For we re - the Na tion’s choice Was not the queen -ly 

Cnorvs. 
==> 
ie) Gold en rod, _— bright Gold - en - rod, We'll sing your prais - es ev - er; 
$ ¢ | y 
Though but a weed your voice we’ll heed, ‘Our un - ion shall sey -_ er.” 
Sing a song of goldenrod! Sing a song of goldenrod! 
The bonniest flower of all The truest bit of gold 
That garner light from sunshine bright, That ever gleams by woodland streams 
Wherever sunbeams fall. Or on the wayside wold; 


And let the glee ring glad and free 
From cottage and from hall! 


Wales, with the unsavory leek for an emblem, finds no 
place in the floral garland of the nations. Do we covet 
a like exclusion ? 

The maize has had eloquent advocates for its adoption, 
and was triumphantly floated into transient favor on the 
tidal wave of the Columbian year. But maize in poetry, 
corn in prose, though undoubted queen of the vegetable 
world, is an emblem of atility, and if adopted by the 
nation, would inevitably both voice and enhance our too 
material tendency. Already, we are a reproach among 
the nations, for our greed of money; our boastful and 
omnipresent sense of “resources”; our crude pride in 
the longest rivers, and largest lakes, and biggest areas ; 
our regard for those accidents of fortune, which, from 
the days of Periclean Greece to those of Victorian Eng- 
land, have never measured a nation. 

The glory of the White city lay not in its exhibition of 
our energy and affluence; but in that exquisite beauty 
and poetic spell, wrought into the very being of all who 
beheld it with open vision, and resting in benediction 


Till o’er and o’er, from shore to shore, 
The echoes sweet are rolled. 


quire into their own origin, the fanctions of special or- 
gans, the family relations, and as they grow older the 
development of the forces within them makes more know]- 
edge necessary. They get this knowledge in two forms. 
The one, scientific, true, and clean, comes through intelli- 
gent parents and teachers; the other, morbid, false, and 
dirty, comes through vulgar and ignorant persons and as- 
sociates. Nineteen-twentieths of the children receive 
their information in the latter form; it deals chiefly with 
the pathological aspect of sex activity. Educators and 
parents have dealt out their own knowledge only as a 
medicine to correct evil habits already acquired. But the 
tendency is now spreading to answer children’s questions 
with the simple, direct trath. 

There is considerable literature on the subject of sex. 
Krafft-Ebing’s “ Psychopathia Sexualis” is the leading 
study on pathological cases. An admirable sketch by 
Alfred Binét is to be found in the Revue Philosophique 
for August and September, 1887, Reformers and stu- 
dents of social science have dealt with the subject from 
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benevolent or sentimental standpoints, but have added 
little to our knowledge. There are many books intended 
to introduce children from ten to fifteen years old to the 
mysteries of sex. All are more or less unsatisfactory 
the best being Margaret Morley’s “Song of Life,” which 
possibly does too much botanizing. 

None of the works mentioned make any attempt to 
trace the normal development of sex feeling and ideas in 
children, nor to examine the sex conditions actually exist 


hog in their lives. One of the most important results of 
pathological studies in its influence on educational work 
has been its demonstration of the fact that the sex feeling 
may, in morbid cases, be withdrawn from its natural 
modes of expression, and may attach itself to almost any 
physical, mental, or #-thetic activity, and will then greatly 
reinforce such activity. Investigations on this subject are 
now being made in many schools, The following ques- 
tions are suggested as guides : — 

What are the intellectual, moral, and ssthetic differ. 
ences between boys and girls at different ages ? 

When and under what form do questions concerning 
sex first appear in a child’s mind ? 

How are these questions answered at’ present ? 

What is the effect in"cases so far tried of giving infor- 
mation when asked for ? 

How early and under what circamstances are bad sexual 
habits acquired ? 

What efforts have been made to correct them, and with 
what results ? 

What is the effect of bringing up or educating boys by 
themselves ? 

What changes take place in ‘children, physical, mental, 
moral, or zsthetic, at the age of puberty ? 

What is the effect of placing boys from ten to fifteen 
years old under the constant direction of young women ? 

What is the effect of placing girls of this age under 
the care of men? 

Does it in either case arouse a precocious and morbid 
sex feeling ? 

What is the effect of educating boys and girls together 
in the high school period ? 

What is the effect of certain kinds of music upon the 
passions in childhood? of poetry? of romance? of sci- 
entific instruction ? — Pedagogical Seminary. 


. TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP, A. M. 


In reading the daily papers, Timely Topics is not seek- 
ing to find out the facts which are recorded with such 
variety of detail, but to observe the meaning of what is 
happening, the connotation, as it were, of the news which 
is reported each day. For a fortnight and more, the red 
circle of the sun and the heavy atmosphere, now and then, 
with its barely perceptible smoky smell, and taste, and 
feeling, had been the background for the picture of rush- 
ing walls ef flame, burning villages, warped railway tracks, 
and heaps of charred and smoking bodies, which the tele- 
graph had brought us from the Northwest. Sach details 
are neither pleasant nor healthy reading, and if they serve 
to awaken among some readers sympathy and a desire to 
help the survivors, whose only hope for the coming winter 
is dependent upon the gifts of people upon whom their 
only claim is that of a common existence, it is to be hoped 
that most of us will shirk the details and extend the 
readier help, as soon as the relief fands become organized. 

There is nothing in the record of the American people 
of which they have a better right to be proud than of the 
long series of relief funds which have been generously 
contributed, carefully and wisely administered by men 
who devoted themselves to the work because the public 
needed them and had confidence in them, and which have 
been surprisingly productive in alleviating the distress 
which has followed the outbreak of fire, flood, and earth- 
quake. In these dgys, when socialism demands that the 
organized state shall do everything, and the individual 
nothing, save talk as he pleases and work as he is di- 
rected, the record which the free will of individuals made 
after the Chicago and Johnstown and Charleston disas- 
ters cannot be repeated too often. 

The interests of forestry are intimately associated with 
he record of these © rrible fires, which destroy vast areas 


of valuable timber without a possibility of compensation. 
The duty of preserving our timber lands from every un- 
necessary waste is being recognized more and more 
clearly, and forestry laws and commissions are becoming 
more and more general. 

The lumbering interests must be subordinated more 
and more to those which are dependent upon the water 
supply, whether agricultural or menofacturing. This 
was one of the questions with which the irrigation con- 
ference at Denver recently was concerned, although its 
primary interest was, of course, in the possibilities and 
means of providing a water supply for the great tracts in 
the Southwest, which promise to become of the greatest 
agricaltaral importance, if only water can be turned upon 
them. Bat the preservation of existing sources of water 
supply is not less essential for the irrigation of land that 
is now barren than for the best utilization of the larger 
areas, which feel their need only in seasons of drought, 
such as has existed this summer. 

The repression of anarchy has been a frequent sub- 
ject of debate in the legislatares of Europe and America 
daring the past two months. The murder of Carnot and 
the riot of passionate recklessness in Chicago have been 
only the extreme expression of thoughts and sentiments 
which have grown more and more general in every class 
of society. Two summers ago the world trembled at the 
thought of the cholera epidemic. We have grown ac- 
castomed to the phraseology, but it is not easy to realize 
the extent to which the comparison between that scourge 
and this epidemic of anarchy holds good. In truth, the 
agreement between the outward manifestation of the two 
epidemics is not one whit closer than that of their real 
character and of the best ways of dealing with them. 
Cholera and anarchy are both diseases, and scientists are 
recognizing more and more clearly the need of dealing 
with the latter, as with the former, from the medical 
standpoint. Only a few years ago this same mental af- 
fection ran rampant in Russia, and the study of its symp- 
toms there has made it easier to understand it now. 
Apparently an affection of a disordered brain, it is not 
easy to realize that the disorder arises from the failure in 
adjusting inherited habits of thought, action, and exist- 
ence to new and better conditions. It is the old proverb 
about a little education. It is both hard and easy to see 
how this present unrest and uncertainty is all going to 
end. Easy, because there have been many such periods 
in the past, and the period of storm and stress has always 
been one of transition to an advaucel stage in the 
progress of civilization. Living in the midst of such a 
period, it is difficult to realize that this terrible onslaught 
against society does not mean the ultimate downfall of 
all that we regard as the greatest and best manifestations 
of the superiority of the present over the past. 

Anarchy is a disease, and must be combated by isolat- 
ing its victims, and by preventing contagion. There is 
no hesitation about confining other victims of insanity in 
straight jackets before they have done danger to them- 
selves or others. The question of contagion is a more 
delicate one. While we are experimenting with the dis- 
ease, some entirely innocent people may, doubtless, be 
inconvenienced. Most of us were well content to see busy 
and influential men detained on the suspected cholera 
steamers, two summers ago, regardless of business, or polit 
ical or social engagements, that we might be free from the 
thought of a very remote personal danger of contagion. 
We should regret now to see Mr. Howells suffer, even the 
very slight loss that might come if he were forbidden to 
circulate his remarks about “industrial slavery, and the 
infinitely craeller and stupider vanity and luxury bred of 
it.” Most of us know that such talk is nonsense, and are 
well informed enough to appreciate that the reason things 
seem so bad is that we know so mach more than our an- 
cestors did about what is better, and higher, and nobler in 
life and ideals. Some people, evidently, are not equally 
clear in their understanding of history and of social forces 
and it is these whom society has to guard against, by pre. 
venting them from doing any more harm than is possible, 
by the application of the gentlest means consistent with 
attaining the desired end. 

In this country, anyway, education is the chief means, 
the easiest, and the most effective. Something might be 
gained if those who are eager for shorter working days— 
there has been very little said about a shorter legal work- 
ing day this year past, but that does not matter—would 


shut off one source of competition by keeping” their boys 


and girls in school for a few years longer than they now © 


do. The cost of running the schools would be increased, 
but as this expense is met by taxing property, and not 
children, men without property would thus force the 
wealthy to pay more than their share, even more effect- 
ively than if they should establish a progressive income 
tax, such as Sir William Harcourt is experimenting with 
in England. 


SCIENCE, ART, AND POLITICS. 


Kermandorsky is the pivotal point in the Behring sea diffi saltiee. 
There is to be, by official agreement, no seal fishing by British 
vessels within a thirty-mile zone around the Kermandoreky and 
Roben islands. 

Bluefields is a city of 4,000 inhabitants, mostly negroes and 
Indians, in the Mosquito country, which stretches along the Carib- 
bean seaboard from Cape Gracias to Greytown, in Nicaragua. 

The English language is spoken in Bluefields. The psop!e are 

norant, indolent, and Protestant io the verge of fanatici m. 

The commercial relations of Bluofislds are almost entirely with 
the United States. The principal raler, designated as chief, is an 
Indian. R bert Henry Clarence, who bscame chief in 1891, disap. 
peared under suspicious circumstances, as most of the rulers have 
disappeared, some months since. The products of the Mosquito 
country about Blucfields are mahogany, rubber, bananas, and pine- 
apples. 

Greytown, Nicaragua, which ‘‘ holds the key to the commerce of 
the world,’’ because it is the only possible outlet to the Nicaragua 
canal, has been known in the past as San Juan del Norte. 

France has in process of construction forty-one battleships. 

Tha wires of Spain, owing to soil and climate, have greater alco- 
holic strength than those of France, and are mach superior for use in 
the fabrication of brandies, refined alcohol, etc. This fact has 
greatly complicated the political situation in Franes, where the 
growers demand protection from Spanish wine, while the distillers 
demand that it be let in freely. 

Frances has recognized the genius of the American portrait 
painter, John S. Sargent, by the purchase of his ‘' Carmencita "’ 
for the Luxembonrg. 

George Frederick Watts, the famous English artist, has pre- 
sented his magnificent painting, ‘‘ Love and Life,’’ “to the 
American people,’’ and it has been placed in the reception room of 
the White bouse.* 

The Dirigo, Bath, Me., launched a few months since, is the first 
steel sailiog vessel in America. 

Caba has yielded the point in controversy with the United 
States, that a citizen of the United States shall be tried in Caba by 
the civil, rather than military, tribunal. 

Baluchistan is a1 extensive mountainous country, south of 
Afghanistan, and west of the British Indian province of Sinde. 

The state of Jokhara is to ba protected hereafter by the ameer of 
Afghanistan, by the consent of England. 

Tae French have control now of the city of Timbuctoo, the chief 
trade centre of the Western Soudan. For many years Timbuctoo 
has been in semi-mythical obscurity. No longer ago than 1881, an 
expedition sent out to explore that region was massacred. It was 
some time before another attempt was made. 

In 1826 Major Laing visited Timbuctoo, but he was murdered on 
his retarn ; in 1828 Réué Caillie made a safe exploration; ia 1853 
Barth also made the visit safely, saying there were 13,000 inhabi- 
tants; io 1880 Lenz visited the city and estimated the population as 
20,000; in 1887 Caron visited it and said there were but 5,000; in 
1889 Jaime tried it and failed. It is a serious matter for the 
French to attempt to occupy the place asa military and trading 
station. The native population of that region is abundant, war- 
like, and very crafty. 

Pondoland has been annexed to Cape Colony. This transfers to 
civil'zed hands the last stronghold of native barbarian on the 
southern coast of Africa. 

British Central Africa is the official description of the regions 
north of the Zambesi, and contiguous to the German and Portua- 
gueese territory and the Congo Free State. It contains about 
500,000 square miles. There are 210 British subjects and twenty- 
seven other Earopeans in these half million square milee. These 
are in the midet of 4,000,000 natives. 

France and Garmany have come to an agreement relative to 
their African interests. 

There is about to be established an anti slavery society for the 
abolition of slavery among ants — so they say. 

Artificial rain-making, like practical aerial navigation, is ar- 
dently believed in, but not proven. 

The salary of the president of the French Republic is $240,000. 

The president of Switzerland has a salary of only $3,000. 

Chile pays her president $15,000. 

Affairs in Baluchistan are quiet at last, and peace reigns, with 
Mir Mahmoud ruling in place of his deposed father, Mir Khudadad. 

The Bell telephone patent expired January 30, but there are so 
many subsequent patents that it has made little diffsrence thus far. 

The first test of the great hydraulic tunnel at Niagra Falls 
was a great success. There remains to be tested the 5,000 horse- 
power turbines, which are to operate 5,000 horse-power electrice 
generators, 
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Methods for the Schoolroom: 


PUNCTUATE 


Panctuate the following in a way that makes it true: — 


Every lady in the land 
Has twenty nails on either hand 
Five and twenty on hands and feet 
And this is true without deceit. 
Panctuate this sentence in a way that will make the 
pupil charge the teacher with unfaithfalness : — 
The teacher says the pupil is not faithful. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR- GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
PHYSICS. 


BY FREDERICK L. BUSH. 


So far as possible, allow each pupil to see as mach, to 
do as much, to touch as much, and to handle as much as 
possible. 

Do not be discouraged because pupils do not readily 
grasp the general principle, but stick to the concrete— 
that’s the way they are built. 

Let an experiment fail rather than give any informa- 
tion which acute questioning will not draw out—they are 
not yet ready for it, that’s all. 

While intricate apparatus and novel phenomena may- 
be usefal to excite interest, nevertheless it will probably 
be discovered that the best scientific results will be ob- 
tained from the simplest experiments, for the reason that 
complex apparatus and novelty distract the attention 
from the underlying principle sought. 

For the reason that children tend to see only the con- 
crete and particular case, it is necessary to give many ex- 
periments illustrating the same principle After they 
catch the point sufficiently, encourage them to suggest 
experiments and follow their suggestions when practicable, 
though false trails. 

Keep in view the fact that the only value of the ex- 
periment is its apperceptive value—the value that the 
principle may have subsequently in class talks to acc sunt 
for common phenomena of nature. 

Experience will doubtless show that the experimental 
work is only a minor, though necessary, element. The 
real work is in “working over” the facts illustrated by 
experiments, by class talks, written work, ete , which will 
apperceptively connect the facts with common phenomena. 

—Santa Rosa, Cal , Report. 


INSECT TRAPS — (II) 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN, 


Now that we have examined the sundew, let us con- 
sider the record of the only successful experiment with it 
that I have been able to watch. With but slight changes, 
I transcribe my notes a3 they were made with the plant 
before me, only premising that had Darwin's “ Insect- 
ivorous Plants” been at hand and the account of his experi- 
ments been freshly read before this one was attempted, 
doubtless some points might have been more carefully ob- 
served. I reserve all comment upon the observations 
until the record is completed, but wish to add jast here 
that for the experiment I am indebted to the suggestion 
of a friend, whose steady hand it was that placed the 
meat upon the glands, and to whose keen eyes I owe the 
verification of many facts noted. 

At about 10 o’clock in the morning a strong, healthy 
plant of sundew was taken from the soil with a quantity 
of peat moss around its roots, and within an hour was 
carried to the house and placed with the moss in a bowl 
partly filled with water. At 1 o'clock a bit of cooked 
meat about as large as the head of a small pin was gently 
placed with a needle on the glands of two of the large 
tentacles near the margin of a healthy, mature leaf. The 
glands were then covered with the viscid secretion, and 
their stems were perfectly erect. The two tentacles im- 
mediately seemed to grasp the meat between them, one 
gland resting upon it, the other supporting it from below, 
and at once began to bend inward toward the centre of the 
leaf, carrying the meat with them. At 1.18 o’clock the 
met has touched the short tentacles on the centre of the 
blade, and at the end of thirty minutes there is a general 
inflection toward the meat of the tentacles that are near 


it, as well as a noticeable inclination upward of the tenta- 
cles on the lower half of the blade. At the same time 
the secretion has appeared on some of the glands that 
have before been dry, and at 2 o'clock the meat is com 
pletely covered with the fluid. The apex and the base of 
the blade have now become curved toward each other, 
and a tiny thread of the viscid fluid connects several glands 
standing in a straight line from the margin to the centre of 
the dise, which seem thus to pour one stream of the fluid 
toward the meat. In time other threads have appeared 
upon the glands on various parts of the leaf, as if the 
secretion were forming so fast that it must be poured out 
somewhere. At 3 o'clock, two hours after the experi- 
ment began, some of the long tentacles near the apex of 
the leaf have curved until their glands nearly meet others 
from the base of the blade, and the bit of meat, now very 
thickly coated with the secretion, is at the bottom of a 
cup in which it is surrounded by tentacles, the shorter 

ones simply leaning toward 
it, the longer ones curving 
over it as if they would 
pour their liquid directly 
upon its top. The glands 
that have been longest in 
contact with the meat have 
now become darker in color, 
and at 3.20 a group of ten- 
tacles near the apex of the 
blade, but not touching the 
meat, show the same darker 
color as the glands. 

At the end of two and 
one-half hours the meat, 
which has been slowly di- 
minishing in size, has shrunk 


(Drosera rotundifolia.) 


Fig 2. Magoified leaf of the fully one-half, and is so 
common sundew, with the tentacles e 
on one side inflected ever a bit of Dearly dissolved that the 


meat placed on the dise. (After bent tentacles on which it 


Darwin.) rests can be seen through it. 


At 4 o'clock the meat has apparently become a drop of 
thick white liquid, and the mottled appearance referred to 
by Darwin shows plainly on two of the tentacles near the 
digested food, whose glands are, I think, in contact with 
it. At 435 a number of the tentacles near the apex 
have drawn away from the meat. At 9 o'clock, eight 
hours since the meat was put on the glands, it is still 
visible as a small white drop, while all the tentacles with- 
in reach are crowding closely around it, and some of 
those nearest are fairly stretching themselves out over its 
surface in their eagerness to absorb every bit of the 
precious food. The tentacles, with the exception of 
those on the very margin, are now all bent toward the 
centre of the disc, and so strongly that the opposing 
ranks almost meet in a canopy above it. 


The next morning the meat had entirely disappeared, 
but the tentacles were still tightly closed over the spot 
where it had been. Though the leaf was examined at 
intervals for several weeks, the tentacles were never 
seen to straighten again. I regret very much that I was 
uvable to secure a drawing of the leaf while the process 
of digestion was going on, and can refer the reader only 
to the accompanying figure from Darwin. 

In this experiment several things were very notice- 
able, viz., the extreme sensitiveness of the glands to the 
pressure of the meat, the quickness and precision with 
which the tentacles carried it to the centre of the disc, 
the communication of some stimulus from the tentacles 
directly affected, not only to those near by, but to the 
most remote ones, and even to the tissues of the blade 
itself, — a stimulus that caused them all to bend toward 
the meat, — the greatly increased quantity of the secretion 
and the fact that the meat was dissolved by it, the darker 
color and mottled appearance of the tentacles, and the 
absorption of the meat by the glands. All these things 
were either clearly seen or could be readily inferred 
from the observations. But the description conveys no 
hint of the fascination with which one watches the move- 
ments of those tiny fingers as they unerringly guide their 
little load towards the centre of the disk. Small chance 
would there be for an insect to escape if his feet were 
once glued to those sticky glands. Bat this experiment 
is only a clumsy test of the sensitiveness of the glands, 
for Darwin found that a particle of bair only tooo Of an 

inch in length and weighing 43,5 of a grain would 


cause a tentacle to bend. What is the magic influence 
that travels from tentacle to tentacle across the whole 
blade, and even draws the edges of the leaf toward each 
other? The sundew has no nervous system ; how, then, 
is this plant telegraphy to be explained ? 

Many experiments have made it clear that during 
digestion the secretion of the glands contains a ferment 
and an acid, just as the gastric juice of animals contains 
pepsin and hydrochloric acid. The secretion from 
glands on which bits of glass were placed failed to digest 
meat, showing that it contains no digestive ferment til] 
the glands have been excited by the presence of animal 
matter. It has been proved that all plants possess 
digestive ferments, but the insectivorous plants are the 
only ones that pour it out. 

The dark color and the mottled appearance of the 
tentacles are due to what Darwin called “ aggregation of 
the protoplasm.” When a tentacle is quiet, its cells are 
filled with a homogeneous purple fluid ; when it has been 
excited to movement, the grains of protoplasm in the cells 
unite to form tiny purple masses, which are suspended in 
a colorless fluid. The incessant changes in the shape of 
these masses and the motion of a stream of white gran- 
ular protoplasm round the walls of the cells give us a hint 
of the intensity with which vital forces are at work. 

Finally, the absorption of animal food and its utility 
to the plant were conclusively proved by Francis Dar- 
win, who cultivated 200 plants of Drosera in soup plates 
under precisely the same conditions, except that half of 
them were fed with meat every few days, and the others 
were not. The result I quote from an account of the 
experiment, which lasted nearly three months: ‘ The 
flower-stalks were all cut at the end of August, when 
their numbers were as 165 to 100, their total weight as 
230 to 100, and the average weight per stem as 140 to 
100 for the fed and unfed sides respectively. The total 
numbers of seed capsules were as 194 to 100, or nearly 
double, and the average number of seeds in each capsule 
as twelve to ten respectively. The superiority of the 
fed plants over the unfed was even more clearly shown 
by comparing their seeds, the average weight per seed 
being as 157 to 100, their total calculated namber as 240 
to 100, and their total weight as 380 to 100.” 


AUTUMN NATURE STUDY. 
BY S. ELLEN BROWN. 


To truly study natare one must eome in contact with 
her, and autumn offers fice advantages therefor. 

Undoubtedly the best way to study nature is to take 
the children into the fields or woods, where they can see 
the plant, tree, or rock with its own surroundings. Bat 
this is a way with obstacles for the city teacher. 

What is practicable for one school is not for another, 
and the teacher who thinks she cannot take her children 
out to meet nature may do much by bringing nature in to 
them. Indeed, if she does not bring natare in to the 
children, they will bring it in to her. Not many weeks 
will have passed before the boys’ pockets will be bulging 
with horse chestnuts and the girls’ handkerchiefs made 
into receptacles for walnut meats and quince cores. 
Then comes the teacher’s opportunity. Have plenty of 
dishes or some other receptacle for the nuts. Ask the 
children to see how many different kinds they can collect. 
Of course, a great many will have to be throwa away (or 
put in some convenient place for the squirrels to get), bat 
enough can be saved for use when the time comes. On 
the day when the teacher is ready for the language and 
nature Jesson combined, let the children bring in leaves 
and branches of the tree corresponding te the nut they 
have chosen, and if possible a branch with the nuts grow- 
ing. It would be well after taking the nuts separately to 
have a lesson comparing them. 

The autumn fruits are used in nearly all schools in 
combining language and drawing. The girls are learn. 
ing that if the cores stay inside the fruit, a branch of the 
quince makes a pretty drawing; it also makes an at- 
tractive ornament for the room. _ 

Then take the autumn flowers —the asters, the golden- 
rod, and the rare gentians. There are so many beautifu) 
stories and poems about these, that it is easy to interest 
the children. A nature lesson that should not be over. 
looked is the wise provision of the animals in laying up 
in autumn their winter store of food. 
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Lastly comes the great lesson of this season, the chang- 
ing color of the leaves. A hard thing for many of us to 
explain, but we should be able to give the children a 
clear understanding of it, that they may read for them- 
selves the lesson, that the changing color and falling leaf 
do not mean death to the real life within the tree. 


ARITHMETIC. 
BY ©. L. GRUBER, KUTZTOWN, PA. 
BUSINESS METHODS AND BOOK METHODS. 


A considerable difference is frequently noticed between 
the business method and the class method of finding cer- 
tain arithmetical results. In the press of business the 
tradesman cares only for the result, and consequently em- 
ploys the quickest and most convenient method ; in class, 
however, the principles involved and the reasons for all 
the steps of the process are of more importance than the 
result. A few problems will illustrate the difference more 
clearly. 

1. How many feet of lumber in a girder 9 in. by 16 in. 
and 40 ft. long ? 

The common business method is, Maltiply length in 
feet by width and thickness in inches, then divide the 
product by twelve; thus, 40 x 9 x 16 = 5760; 5760 
-+- 12 = 480. | 

A problem worked by this method cannot be sulved in 
detail, since no name can be given to the number 5760. 

A far better method — better because it is more cor- 
rect, while at the same time it is just as easy and gener- 
ally shorter — is to multiply length expressed in feet by 
breadth expressed in feet, and that number by thickness 
expressed in inches. The number of feet in length mul- 
tiplied by the number of feet in breadth gives the number 
of square feet in the surface ; and then each inch in thick- 
ness gives @ board foot to every square foot. 

16in. =1}ft 40 x 14 * 9 = 480. 

Cancellation can generally be used to advantage for 
shorter work when a quick method is desired. 

2. Find the cost of 7500 pounds of coal at $4.40 a 
common ton. 

The common book method is the following: 7500 
+ 2000 = 33, the number of tons; 33 x $440 = 
$16 50. 

One business method : Point off 3 for thousands, 7.500 ; 
divide by 2 for tons, 3.75; multiply by price per ton, 
375 440 = 16 50. 

Another business method: Point off 3, 7500; divide 
price by 2; multiply. 

3. What is the value of 9650 pounds of wheat at 90 
cts. a bushel ? 

Book method: 9650 -- 60 — 160%, the number of 
bushels ; 160% 90 cts. = the value. 

A business method: 9650 « .90 = 8685 ; 8685 + 60 
= value. This method is convenient, since it avoids 
fractions. | 

4. How much change do I get out of a $10 bill if I 
buy goods to the amount of $4.37 ? 

Book method : 10 — 437 = 5 63. 

In business practice, the clerk, instead of subtracting, 
adds the values of the pieces of money he gives in change 
to the amount of the bill. Suppose he gives as change 3 
cents, a dime, a half-dollar, a two-dollar bill, and 3 dol- 
lars, he says: “4.37, 40, 50, $5, 7, 8, 9,10” 

5. Bought 34 yd. calico at 9 cts. a yd., 9 yd. 1 ft. plush 
at 62ets. a yd., 7 lbs. 4} ct. sugar, and 3} Ibs. nails at 3 
cts. a lb. What is the amount of my bill ? 

Book method : Business method : 


34 X .09 = .31} 9 = 32 
9} X .62 = 5.78% 94 X 62 = 579 
7 = .81} 7X 44= 82 
34 X = .10} X 8 = 11 

6.52} = 6 52. 6.54 


6. In reckoning interest, the proper method, generally 
used in business, is to reckon by years and days instead 
of years, months, and days. There are a number of con- 
tracted methods for working interest. These methods 
are mostly reduced forms of cancellation. 

Ex —What is the interest of $2400 for 45 days, 
at 6% ? 

One business method says, Point off 3 in the principal, 
multiply by the number of days, and divide by 6 : — 

2,400 x 45 -+-6. This method is evident from the 
following form : — 


In this manner many methods can be derived. Each 
rate of interest requires its own method ; thus, to find in- 
terest of $200 at 5% for 63 days, multiply the sum of 
money by the number of days, divide by 72, and point off 
2. The following shows the origin of the process : — 

01 

200 
63, 
72 

Business methods generally cannot be solve i step by step, 
yet in most cases they are more direct than book methods, 
and are always founded on principle, however obscure 
that principle may be. Both methods may be taught in 
class, but if only one is taught, that method must be pre- 
ferred which shows the true reasoning process in fall. In 
all cases, however, class methods should conform to busi- 
ness customs. 


IVANHOE.—(IL) 
(Chapter I. appeared in the JouRNAL of September 20.] 


BY AUSTINE I CAMP. 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY PREPARATORY TO READING 
* IVANHOE.”’ 
1I.—Comprehensive Topics for full but Concise 
Development. 


. Cedric’s all-ruling passion. 
. Medical skill among the Jews. 
. Wamba’s conundrums. 
. Rowena’s imperiousness. Her womanliness. 
Rivalry between Richard and Friar Tack. 
Locksley as a rival. 
. Prince John’s want of tact. 
. Richard’s accomplishments. 
Saxon servants, and their daties. 
10. Weapons used in ‘ Ivanhoe.” 
11. Saints called upon in “ Ivanhoe.” 
gods mentioned. 
12 In “ Ivanhoe” :— 


The Saxon 


a. Priesthood. r. The written communications. 
b Sophistry. s Feats of horsemanship. 

c. Hypocrisy. t. The dogs. 

Hospitality. u. The wagers. 

e. Nemesia. v. The vows. 

f. Patriotiem. w. The challenges. 

g. Superstition. x. The reminiscences. 

h, Bigotry. y. The songs. 

i. Intolerance. z The prophetic speeches. 

j. Infidelity. 1. The lies told and their excuses. 
k. Shafts of ridicule. 2. Skill in archery. 

l. Table manpers. 3. Norman customs. 

m. Saxon custome. 4. Norman dress. 

n. Saxon dress. 5. Heraldry. 

o. Bad habits. 6. The surprises. 

p. Inconsistent speeches. 7. The confessions. 

q. The struggles of fatherhood. 


I1I.—For Character Study. 


I. Was Ivanhoe unfilial ? 

2. What wrecked Bois-Guilbert’s life ? 

3. Comment upon Locksley’s sense of honor, his gen- 
erosity, his comradeship, his compassion, lis idea of 


justice. 
4. Name five characteristics of John. 


shown ? 
5. Who are the heroes in “Ivanhoe”? The greatest 
hero? The heroine? Give good reason for choices. 


6. Name in “ Ivanhoe ” :— 


a. The noblest character. 

b. The most passionate man. 

c. The character possessed of greatest mental power. Of 

greatest breadth of thought. 

d. The most despicable character. 

e. The bravest character. 

f. The most magnanimous character. 

g. The most honest character. 

h. The most lovable character. 

i. The most loving character. 

j. The character capable of greatest sacrifice. 

k. The greatest hypocrite. The traitor. 

l. The character excelling in moral purity. 
m. The stauochest friend. 

n. The character showing ionate delicacy of feeling. 


7. What is shown in “Ivanhoe” to make man or 
woman unlovable? To have degraded character ? 


How is each 


acter, based upon Scott’s “ Ivanhoe.” 


8. Who suffer in reputation unjastly ? 

9. Why is Rebecca so admirable a character? Would 
Rowena have failed of her heroism had she been simi- 
larly tried ? 

10. Who, in “ Ivanhoe,” was suspicious of another be- 
cause untrue of heart himself ? 

11. What afford glimpses of Richard’s character ? 

12. What bespeak, early in the story, the reader's re. 
spect and sympathy for Ivanhoe? 

13. What was Gurth’s disposition ? 

14. Give example of Wamba’s wit, his good sense, his 
presence of mind, his friendlicess, his love for his master, 
his appreciation of the fitness of things. 

15. Whose fidelity the greater, Wamba’s or Gurth’s ? 

16, Was Bois-Guilbert a skeptic ? 

17. Contrast Cedric and Athelstane as men and Saxons. 


IV.—For Critical Study. 


1. What exclamation points mark irony ? 

2. What is the most tragiechapter? Most interesting ? 
Least interest'ng? Most entertaining ? 

3. Criticise the story for continuity. 

4 Make a list of the obsolete words, and classify 
them. 
5. What surprises are there for the reader, and how 
has the author compassed them ? 

6. What incidents seem superfluous or to detract from 
the power of the narrative ? 

7. In what chapters does the movement seem heavy 
and slow? 

8. Does “Ivanhoe” afford examples of Norman, Saxon, 
and Hebrew speech?  IIlustrate. 

9 Name finest rarrative passages. 
passages. 

10. What passages are to be re-read, and for what 
reasons ? 

11. Wherein lies the delicacy of the author’s presenta- 
tiou of the love dramas of his story ? 

12, What incident of the story is mentioned by Scott, 
in the introdustion, as having had admirers ? 

13 What explanation of the “come out” of the story 
does Scott offer in the introduction ? 

14. Does Scott make use of the license which he would 
allow, and follow the restrictions which he lays down, 
for a writer portraying times, people, and life not his 


own ? 


Finest descriptive 


V.—For Paraphrasing and Reproduction. 
1. Reproduce the story of the tournament The dan- 


geon scene. 
2. Reproduce the scene at the arraignment of a sor- 


ceress. 
3 Reproduce the obsequies of a Saxon lord. 
4. Reprod=ce the trial by combat. 
5. Paraphrase two fine descriptions of scenery. Three 


historical passages. 
6. Paraphrase the description of :— 


j. A Saxon lady’s bower. 

k. Prince John on horeeback. 
l. A Jewess. 

m. The Jews at home. 

n. A hermitage. 

o. A Norman castle, 

p. A Norman gallant. 

q A parricide’s death. 

r. A Saxon castle. 


a. A Saxon ewineherd. 

b, A jester at home and abroad. 

ec. A monk. 

d. A Koigtt Templar. 

e. A war-borse accoutred for 
battle. 

f. A Franklin’s dwelling. 

g. A thane. 

h. A Saxon beanty. 

i. A Jew. 


VI.—For Essay Topics. 


1, Revenge, ambition, love of money, and love as main- 
springs of action in “ Ivanhoe.” 

2. Wit and humor in “ Ivanhoe.” 

3. England, from a social point of view, as portrayed 
in “ Ivanhoe.” 

4. The story of the prize bugle. 

5. Scott’s Ashby-de-la-Touche, historically and dramat- 


ically considered. 


6. The workings of conscience in ‘‘ Ivanhoe.” 

7. The Christianity of Rebecca. 

8. Womanhood in “ Ivanhoe.” 

9. Counterpart characters of Shakespeare and Chaucer 


in Ivanhoe.” 


10. The Richards of ‘ Tvanhoe ’’ and “ The Talisman.” 
11. The better man, Marmion or Bois-Guilbert. 

12. Manliness in “ Ivanhoe.”’ 

13. A comparison of the Saxon and the Norman char- 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, SEPT. 27, 1894. 


Epvoation did it for Japan. 
Normat schools are booming. 
Los ANGELEs is just the place for Mr. Search. 


Corton Martner defined ethics as “ impiety edited in 
the form of art.” 


Boston has entered upon a new educational era with 
the increased supervising authority. 


THE tuition at Harvard is but $150 a year, while the 
actual cost to the institution is $400, for each pupil. 


THERE is widespread delight in New England that 
Mr. Marble so promptly located in Omaha, at an ad- 
vanced salary—$3,600. Mr. Marble is much beloved 
and highly respected by the fraternity. He will give 
Omaha good supervision. He is specially qualified to 
follow successfully Mr. Fitzpatrick. 


New York state leads the world in official provision 
for home study. The regents of the university have ap- 
pointed examiners in twenty-one departments of learning 
to examine persons who are unable to go to college, and 
wish to pursue home study. Of the forty-two examiners, 
one-third are professors in Cornell university. 


ENRICHING THE GRAMMAR ScHOOL PRoGRAMMES.— 
Several cities and towns have tried the experiment of en- 
riching the grammar school course by the introduction of 
Latin, French, German, geometry, algebra, and physics 
in the upper grade. In many cases, the experiment has 
been a failure, but Boston is to try it under new and 
favorable conditions. The superintendent is to be given 
authority to introduce any of the studies he may choose, 
when the teachers are able and willing to teach children 
whose parents wish them to be taught any of these sub- 
jects. He is empowered to make any necessary changes 

‘in the course of study, so far as these children are con- 
cerned. If this is not a success, it will not be for want of 
favoring conditions, as Mr. Seaver is a leading advocate 
of this enrichment. 


Raising Quatiications.—The New York School 
Journal, in an editorial note, asks: ‘‘ Whoever heard of 
a state convention urging the raising of qualifications of 
teachers?” This is clearly one of those unpremeditated 
utterances that any editorial columns are liable to contain. 
In the same editorial it is said, ‘‘ Not a state convention 
meets but there is a fling at normal graduates.” We 
have no suspicion that the editor of the School Journal 
would, for a moment, attempt to defend either statement, 
for he must know that it is next to never that any state 
convention makes a fling at normal graduates, while it is 
the common thing to insist upon the raising of the stand- 
ard of qualifications. In the past ten years I have been 
in attendance upon as large a number of representative 
educational gatherivogs—local, county, state, and national— 
as often falls to the lot of one man to attend, as a listener 
and participant, and but once in nine years have I heard 
any fling at normal graduates, while in times out of num- 
ber I have heard the most vigorous demands for trained 
teachers, for the higher and better training of teachers, 
for the raising of the standard of qualifications. This is 
almost universal. The burden of every educational gath- 
ering, in these days, seems to be the toning up of the 
qualification of teachers through training. The School 
Journal must know this, and the editorial note is excus- 
able, as the proof-reader’s lapses are excusable. This is 
the era in which professional training is the tonic of all 
educational gatherings. 


THE EDITOR’S OHIO LETTER. 


Ohio is not singled out as a large state in teaching geog- 
raphy ; but when one has spent a month making several 
diagonal trips, in a roundabout way, across the state, ite 
length and breadth magnify themselves. What does 
Dayton signify to the ordinary teacher? What can it 
signify to one who does not know it? I have been 
through the city times out of number, but have never 
known it until now. It would have been senseless for me 
to teach a class that it was the fifth city, in point of pop- 
ulation, in Ohio, and noted for its car manufactories. 
Now I know it to be a city of 65,000 inhabitants, with 
many and varied manufacturing establishments, ranking 
as one of the wealthiest cities, per capita, in the United 
States, with more elegant residences than any other city 
of its size in the country. I now know it as a city skir- 
mishing along both sides of the Miami river, with literally 
the best public school buildings in America. This seems 
like an extravagant statement, but I have seen enough of 
this school country to say, without hesitation, that no other 
city has so many buildings that are so good, with so few that 
are notuptothe standard. The high schoolhouse is simply 
elegant— it ought to be, costing, as it has, land and all, 
$400,000, with an architect that knew how to get beauty 
and utility at every point. But this is no more luxarions, 
relatively, than the grammar and primary buildings. 
Colonel W. J. White, for six years superintendent of 
schools here, has seen all the old buildings disappear and 
ten first-class buildings take their places, until there is 
not a remnant of the old-time houses in the city. With 
these have come, in the same time, some material improv- 
ments in the salary schedules. 

By the by, Colonel White is one of the most honored 
of the soldier-teachers of the country, serving five years, 
entering as a private at sixteen, returning as colonel at 
twenty-one, serving under Logan and Grant in the Mis- 
sissippi campaigns. He was but twenty years of age 
when he delivered to General Grant the famous message 
that announced the surrender of Vicksburg in the early 
dawn of July 4, 1864. General Leggett, on whose staff 
he served, was superintendent of schools at Zanesville 
when he enlisted. 

‘The principal of the Dayton high school, Captain 
Charles B. Stivers, for twenty-five years in the school and 
most of the time as principal, is on the retired list of the 
United States regular army, ranking as captain, a distinc- 
tion probably not enjoyed by any other schoolmaster in 
active service. 

Greene county is easily one of the best in professional 
spirit in the state, due largely to the personality, strength, 
and scholarly ideals of Superintendent C. B. Cox of 
Xenia. It is one of the smallest counties of the state 
with Xenia, the only town of any considerable size, in 


the centre. The institute always meets at Xenia, th, 
teachers all attend, and they voluntarily tax themsclyeg , 
dollar each toward institute expenses. It is not surprig. 
ing that it is the banner county in the state in the nom. 
ber of educational journals subscribed for and read. 

Cuyahoga county is plucky. Cleveland has been mak. 
ing serious inroads upon it for many years, until it has 
literally scooped out much of its very best educational 
territory, and still the leaders insist upon having as good 
an institute as there is in the state. The earnestness, jn 
telligence, and cordiality are nowhere more apparent. 

Stark county remains close to Hamilton in professiona] 
tone and enterprise. No other county has three such 
cities as Canton, Massillon, and Alliance, and they all re. 
main loyal to the county. This year the meeting was at 
Louisville, a delightfully quiet, but eminently hospitable, 
village. There were 325 registered attendants. Canton 
had almost a solid representation, while both Massillon 
and Alliance were out in force. Superintendent Morris 
of the latter city took occasion, during the year, to im. 
press upon his teachers the importance of attendance, and 
he has always put into his official examination questions 
the professional query, “ Did you attend the institute, and 
for how many days?” Superintendent J. J. Burns of 
Canton came out in the Canton papers’ with a signed 
communication calling attention to the time and place of 
the institute, complimenting the programme, and urging 
all to attend. With such leadership there could but be 
an intense spirit and large attendance. 


EDITOR’S RHODE ISLAND LETTER. 


Rhode Island has always had a good educational senti- 
ment, a large number of prominent educational men, and 
has been one of the most influential states in all educa- 
tional councils. To this Brown university has contribated 
not a little, and she was never better equipped than to- 
day. President Andrews is not only one of the leading 
college presidents, but he is a hearty public-school man 
and a whole-souled champion of the best educational 
ideas. 

The state normal school, under the energetic adminis- 
tration of Mr. W. E. Wilson, is reaching out in many di- 
rections with great courage and skill. Where others 
have been timid, he has been heroic, and as a reward an 
elegant new building is to be erected, and already the 
school is enjoying many fruits of his vigorous administra- 
tive policy. 

Providence is both fortunate and happy in Mr. H. I. 
Tarbell as superintendent. He is a rare combination of 
the wise and progressive man. He came East as a radi: 
cal some years since, but he has had no excitement in this 
field, but at once made the principals his cabinet, and to- 
gether they have secured many modifications of the cur- 
riculam and methods along modern lines. One of the 
most important recent events was the retirement of J. 
Milton Hall, principal of the largest grammar school in 
the city, to assume direction of large business interests. 
Mr. Hall had been a leader in the school life of the city 
for a quarter of a century. He was one of the typical 
grammar “masters” of New England, wielding limitless 
influence for good through the teaching of thousands of 
children and youth. The Doyle-avenue school was 80 
entirely his in the public mind that his retirement was 4 
threatening blow. Fortunately, Mr. Kinsley, who suc- 
ceeded him, had sufficient strength and individuality to 
take the school as it came to him and modify it so defi- 
nitely and discreetly as to- maintain the rank of the school 
without antagonizing the admirers of former ways. Mr. 
Ham, who went to the city at the same time, transferred 
himself from high to grammar school work without loss 
of personal power or individuality in method. It is one 
of the difficult things to do, but no man ever did it more 
successfully than he. There remain five of the veterans, 
Manchester, Russell, Sawin, Weston, and Church. 

The high schools have long been efficient and popular, 
and never more so than at present. They are fine fitting 
schools, and equally good for culture and training for busi- 
ness. The girls’ high school had a great record at the 
World’s fair, in that one of the most attractive pieces of 
work done by any pupils was a telescope made by five 
young ladies, who also prepared’a remarkable book upo? 
astronomical studies and observations. The new me 
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chanics’ arts high school is second to none in the country 
in the completeness of the plant or the details of adminis- 
- tration. The training school, which is maintained by the 
city and state jointly, is aiso taking high rank in the pro- 
fessional spirit and practical efficiency. In the matter 
of music there is enthusiasm and progress under the bril- 
liant administration of Emery P. Russell. The drawing 
has long been of the best in both theory and power, and 
was never more worthy of commendation than to-day. 
There is no state in which the officiel head of the edu- 
cational system does, or can do, more than in Rhode 
Island. Mr. T. B Stockwell fully appreciates the privi- 
leges of working in a small state in which the largest 
city sets a good pace for the lesser cities. He knows the 
teachers personally as no other official in America does. 
In the first place, he has been much longer in service than 
any other, the changes are not numerous, and the area is 


such that he can personally visit the schools as no other — 


state superintendent can. He also has but one rormal 
school, and this farnishes a large percentage of the new 
teachers, and Mr. Stockwell makes it a point to know 
them all personally as students. 

Pawtucket is fast coming to have an enviable national 
reputation. Under Mr. Maxon a great work was begun, 
which has lost nothing of breadth or intensity with Mr. 
G. C. Fisher. It was incidentally an advantage to have 
Mr. Maxon go out of New England to be more widely 
known, and to have Mr. Fisher come from Michigan, 
bringing with him abroad outlook and wide acquaint- 
ance. This has been one of the most prompt of our New 
England cities to utilize advantageously the specialties 
that are wholly beyond the experimental stages. Physi- 
cal culture and nature study have been added to music 
and drawing as specialties. While there may be here, 
as elsewhere, occasional characters who live and think in 
the key of their grandfathers, they are without recogni- 
tion, and the new work is welcome and is made a success 
by the codperation of teachers and officials in an encour- 
aging atmosphere of public sentiment. The best test of 
this is the reception of nature study and coirdination. 
At first there was the usual opposition of the anonymous 
correspondent for the local press of the “ Fair Play,” “An 
Old Resident,” “Citizen,” order of nonentity, but all this 
disappeared when the youthful, wide-awake mayor gave 
it a ringing endorsement. The specialist, Miss Annetta 
F. Armes, made a fine showing of both nature study and 
codrdination at the state fair, September 17-23. There 
was almost ideal work in language as associated with the 
study of birds, flowers, fruits, grains, etc., in the first 
grade, and every grade showed highly creditable work. 
The state fair, by the way, is quite an institution in 
Rhode Island. Its managers set apart ample room, 
though unfortunately it is the most inaccessible spot upon 
the grounds. They also make generous financial appro- 
priation for premiums, and have an efficient committee in 
charge. The most elaborate and attractive single exhibit 
is that of the Providence mechanics’ arts high school, 
which has a much better location in another building, up 
one flight only. This atiracts universal attention and 
uviform commendation. The drawing is excellent and 
the wood and iron work are varied, abundant, and 
finished as though by experts. 

The most complete city exhibit is that of Pawtucket, 
which represents all grades through the high school, and 
is so classified as to exhibit ideas as well as products. It 
is easy to see how material is utilized in developing per- 
sonal power. There is no narrow-gauge work, nor is 
there any aimless, scattering fire. 

The most elaborate and valuable result of a single 
pupil’s effort is that of a boy from one of the lesser dis- 
tricts of the state, who had sixty-four varieties of native 
woods beautifully prepared and mounted. In each case 
there was a cross section and a horizontal section of the 
wood, a branch or twig, leaves, and in most cases the 
fruit. For the benefit of those who may like to see how 
great a variety was easily obtainable by a schoolboy, I 
give the entire list : — 


hemlock white pine elm 

cut-leaf maple oak horse chestnut 
pear speckled alder prickly ash 
Norway maple arbor vit white oak 
elder henbane wild cherry 
peach locust lilac 

red alder cherry yellow pine 
sassafras hop hornbeam catalpa 


OF EDUCATION. 
black birch shagbark hiccory poplar 
willow white birch chestaut 
hawthorn backthorn quince 
flowering currant white mulberry honey locust 
balm of gilead beech tallow-tree 
walnut althea red willow 
dogwood butternut rock maple 
tulip red oak sycamore 
white cedar yellow-bark oak mountain ash 
white ash Scotch larch hazelnut 
sycamore maple barberry sorub oak 
linden wild plam sumac 
shrabhoneysuckle apple red maple 


There was a second collection by a Providence girl in 
& primary school which was a little larger, but not so well 
mounted, and it had not so large a representation of the 
fruits. She had the following specimens that the boy 
did not have : — 


trumpet-flower hardhack black mulberry 
shadbush blackberry rhododendron 
weigela huckleberry deutzia 

hardy hydrangea quince azalea 

wistaria gooseberry sheep laurel 
plum black currant eyringa 
blueberry red currant 


There was an admirable collection of native minerals 
and rocks by a girl of ten years. She had 157 varieties, 
all catalogued. 

The exhibit from the Providence schools was slight, 
random, and not significant. There was good work, es- 
pecially in map drawing, in sewing, paper cutting and 
folding, but it was evident that none of the principals 
made any adequate effort to benefit the schools of the 
state by an exhibit of what they are doing. There was 
beautifal map work on a broad scale. Memory maps and 
local maps were most éxcellent. The high school had 
some “plant descriptions” that were simply ideal in 
number and quality of work. 

The best feature of the fair was the enthusiasm of the 
visitors, who climbed two long flights of stairs with no 
placards to encourage them, and by the thousand looked 
over this school work with rapturous delight. They came 
in before nine o’clock in the morning and the stream 
flowed on till the close of the day. The Midway Plais- 
ance fakes that were present outside did not deter these 
visitors from studying the school exhibit and expressing 
their admiration. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Ia London there sre 26,521 schoolmasters; in Liverpool, 2,000; 
in Manchester, 2,491; in Birmiagham, 2,209. 

The pay of instructors in the higher schools of America is much 
better than in England, where a few receive princely salaries, but 
moet are poorly recompensed. For instance, the professor of Eng- 
lish literatare at the University college at London receives a yearly 
salary of about $250. 

The Boston Sunday Post had a full page devoted to the schools 
of the city, with a fine group of portraite,—Saperintendent E. P. 
Seaver, Chairman F. G. Pettigrove, Supervisors G. H. Conley, 
G. H. Martin, W. S. Parker, and Principals Moses Merrill, R. 
Babson, and C. F. King. There were extended interviews with 
Superintendent Seaver and Editor Winship of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. 

England, of all the highly civilized nations, has the smallest 
number of universities in proportion to her population — seven in 
all, and only four of these in the strict sense her own. This is one 
to 4,148,000 persons. Italy has the largest number, twenty-one, or 
one for every 1,756,568 of her population. Bat this is neither a 
credit to Italy, nor a discredit to England. The latter certainly 
gives her people vastly better manual training. 

To encourage the study of and interest in tree growth, the Penn- 
sylvania forestry association has offered a prize of $50 for the 
best and $25 for the second best essay on ‘ The Practical Value of 
Forests to the Sarface of the Country,’’ prepared by the teachers in 
the public schools of Pennsylvania. The contest will remain open 
until March 31, 1895, and those who have taught, or shall teach, in 
the public schools at any time between April 1, 1894, and April 1, 
1895, are eligible as contestants. 

One of the important educational publications of the year is the 
Table Générale des Quinze Premiéres Années dela Revue Péda. 
gogique, which Delagrave of Paris has issued with the August num- 
ber of .the Revue. The index has been carefally compiled, and 
arranged in departments corresponding to the departments of the 
magazine. Essential to every one who would know anything of 
the development of educational thought and movements in France, 
this index is of scarcely less value to the student of educational 
matters anywhere, between 1878 and 1892. Since 1882 the Revue 
has had the added strength which comes from its official position as 
the organ of the Musée Pédagogique. Representing the highest 
practical ideals and standards in every branch of education, the 
Revue is one of the few foreign educational journals with which 
American teachers should be familiar. 


THIS AND THAT. 
A pleasant look hath she, 
Such as the children love to see upon 
Their mother's face when they her smile have won : 
Let others choose their love— 
September pleases me. 


— Thomas MacKellar. 


Rosa Nouchette Cary is very tall, over six feet. 


Cooper had never thought of writing when he was thirty. 

Edgar A. Poe was a student at the university of Virginia. 

Bret Harte is the French favorite among American authors. 

Radyard Kipling, it is said, is the best-paid man of letters to-day. 

Hawthorne was more than forty when he wrote ‘‘ Scarlet Letter.’’ 

The French cannot underétand how Howells can be popular any- 
where. 

Cooper’s ‘‘ The Pilot’’ (1824) was the first salt-water novel ever 
written. 

The author of the Wilson bill, that the United States senate did 
not pass, is a schoolmaster. 

Bourke Cockran of New York city is one of the most eloquent 
congressmen in many years. 

Gounod received his first instruction in music from his mother, 
who was a distinguished pianist.' 

Congressman William Everett, the brilliant congressional de- 
bater, is a Massachusetts schoolmaster. 

There are now two weekly stamp papers issued in this country, 
and a third is soon to appear from Texas. 

It is said that the British have never been pleased with the nam- 
ing of an American warship, the Yorktown. 

Victor Perard, the brilliant young artist, is not a Frenchman, as 
his name would indicate, but an American. 

Bismarck fought twenty-eight duels in his university course, drew 
blood in all, and yielded blood but three times. 

‘‘Tvanhoe’’ was really the first English historical novel, and 
** The Spy’’ was the first American historical novel. 

John E. Redmond, M. P., ie the leader of the Parnellites. He 
has yet to learn the art of leadership in statesmanship. 

Franklin never went to college. Irving fitted for Columbia, bat 
never entered. Cooper entered Yale, but did not remain long. 

Munkacsy, the great Hungarian painter, has completed a com- 
panion piece to ‘‘ Christ Before Pilate’’—‘* The Dying Christ Upon 
His Cross.’’ 

Commodore Caldwell H. Colt, who died in Florida recently, 
aged thirty-six, won $10,000 by the Dauntless in a race across the 
Atlantic, 1887. 

Mrs. Jemes T. Fields has gathered another paper of literary 
reminiscences from her husband’s library, which is so rich in liter- 
ary associations. 

The late W. F. Poole, eminent librarian, discovered the manu- 
script of Governor Thomas Hutchinson upon the Witchcraft De- 
lusion of 1692.’’ 

John Lothrop Motley of Boston was a fellow-student with Bis- 


‘marck at the law school of Gottingen, Hanover, and they were 


life-long compsnions. 

Speaker Charles F. Crisp of Georgia is conducting the ixterests 
of the president of the United States in the most eventfal session of 
congress since the war. 

George Ticknor Curtis, a native of Watertown, Mass., who re- 
cently died in New York, aged eighty-two, was one of the literary 
execators of Daniel Webster. 

Steele Mackaye, the actor and dramatist, born at Boffalo, 1842, 
died on a Santa Fé train last spring, wrote “ Hazel Kirk,” that had 
a ran of 500 successive nights. 

General Jubal A. Early, who recently died at Lynchburg, Va., 
at the age of seventy-eight, was made famous by General Phil Sher- 
idan’s ride in the Shenandoah. 

James Fenimore Cooper formed a club in New York city known 
popularly as the Cooper club, but really as the ‘‘ Bread and Cheese 
Launch.” Bryant was one of the particular stars of the occasion. 

Mrs. Frederica Mandelbaum, who recently died in Canada as a 
fugitive from justice, was a notorious woman sharper, who accumu- 
lated half a million dollars in New York city by her crookedness. 

James Fenimore Cooper was a great ‘‘quareller.”’ He enjoyed 
a ‘‘literary row.” He had many public arguments about matters 
personal, journalistic, literary, and historical. He was a good 
fighter. He fought to win. 

The new woman’s college jast opened in Australia asa part of 
her greater institution, Sydney university, offers liberal privileges to 
women. The college is an integral part of the university, not ap 
annex in any sense of the word. 

Conan Doyle is described as “ very much like his portraits, His 
face is large and somewhat heavy, of florid complexion, and is a per- 
fect type of good health. He is over six feet in height, and his 
whole frame is # massive one.”’ 

George William Childe, LL.D., Philadelphia’s eminent journal- 
ist, who died recently at the age of sixty-five, had ‘‘a passion for 
philanthropy,’”’ and gave vast sums for the benefit of his fellow- 
men. He began his business career as a clerk in a book store. | 

President Harper says that he entered upon his duties at Chicago 
university opposed to co-education, having great misgivings because 
of the presence of the girls. He now declares that the young 
women’s department of the university is the only one that never 
gave him any trouble. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Contributors and querists of this Copeman’ are requested to send 
enbir correct names gna addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence.1 


THE ENGINEERING LABORATORY OF PURDUE 
UNIVERSITY. 


The new and finely-equipped laboratory, whose destruction by 
fire January last was felt to bs 80 serious, has risen, like Pheonix, 
from the ashes, and again has bacoms an integral part of the strac - 
tare, ax of the work of ch3 aaiversity. To attain this end the zaal 
of the president has been supplemented by ths ready co-operation 
of the trustees, and so able has been the eff ort and so appreciative 
the recogaition of the value of this department, that the new labo- 
ratory will be not only a restoration, but an extension of the original 
plant. The fame of Pardue’s course in constructive locomotive 
engineering is already abroad in the land. The facilities which the 
new laboratory off ars will enhance that fame. The plant hereafter, 
nstead of being a department of the general laboratory, is stationed 
in a new building, complete in apparatus, and constructed to be ad- 
justable to all sizes of locomotives. This building is connected by 
track with the Lake Erie & Western railroad, by which means oppor- 
tunity is given to test representative locomotives from all the lead- 
ing manufactories of the country. A piece of apparatus particu- 
larly valuable for delicate and accurate test is a new traction 
dynamometer, eepacially designed and in constraction for Pardue 
university. 

The generosity of the Baldwin lccomotive works has supplied 


AMERICAN TOWN NAMES. 


Rash C. Faris has made a study of the ‘‘ Postal Guide,’’ and de- 
duced an interesting article therefrom for the September number 
of the Chautauquan. He classifies the names of towns, and besides 
the historical, personal, mythological, etc., he finds the following : 
Bible names have always been as popular for places as for babies, 
and are consequently widely distributed. Not only are all the 
Bible lands and cities represented, but Bible characters from Eve 
and Vashti to Noah and Solomon. Of names of places, Bethe! 
leads with forty-one towns, Sharon having forty, with Lebanon, 
Shiloh, and Hebron close behind. There is Gethsemane, Jordan- 
Brook, Patmos—even Endor. A railroad in Ohio advertises itself 
asthe ‘‘ Jerusalem Route,’’ because it passes from Bethel and other 
Scripture towns to Jerusalem. Among the towns are elso the saints 
of the whole calendar, from twenty-four St. Johns to St. Tammary 
and St. Bridget. 

Politics show Free-Soil, Whig, Democrat, Loco, Mossback, Non- 
Intervention ; why not Spread Eagle ? 

Poetry may fairly claim Poetry 
and Canto, as well as Dell De- 
light and Sundance. The virtues 
are here, Faith and all, with nu- 
merous Economys. There are 
San, Moon, Star, Half Moon, 
New Moon, and Comet. Froman 
eye to solid prosperity have come 
Pay Down, Pay Up, Buyerstown, 
Cheap—even Gratis. A Useful 
is offset by a Useless; Nine Times 
by No Time; Modest Town and 


Hamble by Pride, Select, and 
Only; Yankee by Dixie; Repose, 
Quiet, and Sabbath Rest by Wide 
Awake, Noise, and Jolly-Town. 
Senior is contrasted with Junior ; 
Paradise with Pargatory; Bach- 
elor’s Retreat with Bride and 


Machine Room 


PLAN OF ENGINEERING LABORATORY. 


Dimensions of Main Room 50 ft. x 60 


two engines of a Vauclain compound locomo'ive, which, mounted as 

a stationary engine upon a foundation, ruo by steam and controlled 

by a friction brake, are located in the general laboratory in the de- 
partment of steam engineering. These are among the additions to 
the equipment for which the larger quarters afford space, and which 
indicate a widespread appreciation of the technical training which 
the university has made its specialty. 

It has been proved possible to repair much of the damage done 
to the apparatus, but whore restoration requires new machinery in 
no case has the university hesitated to make good the loss. The 
triple expansion engine, the Westinghouse engine, the boilers, and 
some of the heavier hydraulic apparatus are being reconstracted 
upon the ground. The locomotive Schenectady is to go through 
the shops of the Pennsylvania railroad company at Indianapolis. 
The smaller steam engines, the gas engines, the pumps, the testing 
machines, and other light apparatas have been shipped to their re- 


Matrimony; Prosperity with 
Poor and- Needy. 

The leaves ef tte Latin gram- 
mar seem to have been blown 
abroad, and to have lodgei at 
tt. Amo, Amor, Est, Veni, Quod. 

One town is Protem, which might 
be repeated by many a fair Western town, while Esto sounds like 
the first stroke of tie hammerat a boomers’ proposed metropolis. 

But what shall we say of the places named by fancy and slang 
together! Shoo Fly, Bally, Hunkidora, You Bet. Only the story 
of their origio can clas:ify as ridiculous or romantic such as Any- 
time, Cute, Dern, Young Love (in Amador county, too), Nix, Ca 
Ira, Half Day, Tat, Mary’s Home, Eggville, Bywy, Zif, Ep, 
P. K., A. B. C., and O. K. 


ELEVATE FROM WITHIN. 


Each community insista on having the source of its water supply 
known, and kept clean and free from taint, so that the general 
health shall not suffer. 

With even more care should each community insist that the 
sources of its culture, its learning, the education of its little ones in 
ite public schools and col- 
leges, be free from taint, 
both moraland social. It 
is not enough that school 
(fiivials, who represent 
the community, inquire 
into the intellectual status 


\ 
Visitors Floor 
an 


ENGINEERING LABORATORY.—PLAN OF ANNEX FOR LOCOMOTIVE TESTING. 
Dimensions of Main Room 30 ft. x 60 ft. 


spective makers, who have been directed to make them as good as 
new, or to supply new ones in their places. Small instramants of 
observation have been purchased, or contracts have been made for 
them. It can safely be said that these arrangements will result in 
an equipment for the engineering laboratory which in all respects 
will be equal, and in some particulars superior, to that which it 
contained before the fire. 

By the opening of the term the working laboratories will be com - 
pleted, and that every machine, tool, and piece of apparatas for- 
merly in the laboratories, and necessary to carry on the instraction 
and practice provided for in the catalogue, will be in place and 
ready for use. 


CHARACTERS — WHERE FOUND. 
(Questions in JouRNAL of September 13.] 
ANSWERS, 


6. Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
7. Don Quixote. 


1. Vanity Fair. 

2. Barnaby Radge. 
3. The Rivals. 8. Martin Chuzzlewit. 
4. David Copperfield. 9. Old Cariosity Shop. 
5. Midsummer Night’s Dream. 10. Story of Seven Oaks, 


alone of the teacher, they 
must satisfy the commu- 
nity that there is no taint 
of immorality in the pri- 
vate life of its teachers, 
no in‘emperance, no ten- 
dency to anarchi: m, or dis- 
loyalty to our government 
in any form in the pri- 
vate or public speeches or 
actions of the men or 
women chose from those who present themselves as candidates in 
the teachers’ profession. The private life of the teacher infla- 
ences, to a very great extent, the lives of those entrusted as pupils 
to his care. The private weaknesses of the teacher cannct long 
escape the observation of pupils. We must elevate the profession 
from within. R. J. O'HANLON, Milwaukee, Wis. 


*‘CHRIST’S 1900TH ANNIVARSARY.” 


In the JOURNAL of the 13th instant, an interesting commu- 
nication states, inferentially at least, that the year 1900 will be 
the 1900th anniversary of the birth of Christ. While authorities 
differ, is it not most probable that the 1900th anniversary of the 
birth of Christ will be in 1896 or 1897 ? 

J. S. B., Cambridge. 


ENIGMA FOR THE LITERATURE CLASS. 


Solution of ‘‘ Enigma for the Literature Class,” in JoURNAL 
oF EDUCATION of August 30: “‘ The poet of the great anti-slavery 
reform.”’ P. SHIRLEY, Andover, N. H. 


WEATHER PROVERBS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


As September, so the coming March. 
Fair on tha first of September, fair the entire month. 
oe the weather on the eighth, so it will be for the next four 
weeks. 
If Michaelmas (29th) brings many acorns, Christmas will cove 
the fields with snow. 
When a cold spell occurs in September and passes without a 
frost, a frost will not occur until the same time in October, 
September rain is much liked by the farmer. 
September rain is good for crops and vines. 
Is the autumn warm, bright, and clear ? 
We may expect a fertile year. 
If the storms in September clear off warm, all the storms of the 
following winter will be warm. 
Thunder in Ssptember indicates a good crop of grain andfrui 


for next year. 


GIFTS TO THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Dre. Harper, the president of the university of Chicago, thus re- 
capitulates the good deeds in gifts of money to the institution for 
the past few years: ‘‘ F.rst of all, the promise in May, 1889, of 
$600,000 by Mr. Rockefeller, if $400,000 more should be secured. 
In connection with this the gift of land by Mr. Marshall Field. 
Next the million given by Mr. Rockefeller for graduate instruction 
in September, 1890. Io Jaly, 1891, the Ogden gift, of which one, 
third has been received—three quarters of a million. In October, 
1891, the gift of $40,000 for the Berlin library. In February, 
1892, another million from Mr. Rockefeller. In May the union of 
the theological seminary, with its fands and property amonnting to 
$800 000. In July the completion of the million-dollar subscrip- 
tion for buildings and eqaipment. In October, 1892, almost on the 
day of our opening, Mr. Yerkes’ gift for the observatory, which 
will amount to at least a quarter of a million. In December an- 
other million from Mr. Rockefeller, a Christmas gift, and a million 
for equipment and general expense.’’ 


MORAL SUASION. 
Old Gentleman—Do you mean to say that your teachers never 


thrash you ? 
Little Boy—Never. We have moral suasion at our echool. 
Old Gentleman—What’s that ? 


= Little Boy—Oh, we get kep’ in, and stood up in corners, and 
locked out, and looked in, and made to write one word a thousand 
times, and scowled at, and jawed at, and that’s all. 

Goop CHEER. 


INSTITUTIONS BENEFITED BY THE JOHN F. 
SLATER FUND. 


Tuskegee normal and industrial institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 
Shaw university, Raleigh, N. C. 
. Central Tennessee college, Nashville. 

The Mcharry medical college, Nashville, Tenn. 
Straight university, New Orleans, La. 

State normal school, Montgomery, Ala. 

New Orleans university, New Orleans, La. 
Talladega college, Talladega, Ala. 

Tongaloo university, Tongaloo, Miss. 

Spelman seminary, Atlanta, Ga. 

Clark university, Atlanta, Ga. 

Normal and agricultural institute, Hampton, Va. 
Bishop college, Marshall, Tex. 

State normal echool, Kentucky. 

Claflin university, Orangeburg, S. C. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Please publish in ‘‘ Notes and Queries ’”’ the list of words and 
phrases forbidden by Bryant to be used in the paper, called 
Bryant’s Index Expurgitorius. C. 


— Who has been called the “ Sshoolmaster of the Republic’’ ? 
N. Ga. 
This nicknams was frequently given to Noah Webster, on ac- 
count of bis echool books. 


— What was the name of the first daily paper ? E. V. P. 
Cannot be answered definitely. Some say The Federol Orrery, 
1792; others, The Pennsylvania Packet, 1784. 


— Where is Inch-Cape Rock ? What poet has written a poem as- 
sociated with this? MARY B., Providence. 


(1) In the German sea, twelve miles from land; (2) Robert 
Southey. 


— Who is the author of ‘‘ Maryland, my Maryland’’ ? 
R., Mannsfield, Mass. 
James R. Randall. 


ToL X : Greek, Arabic, German, Danish. P. Q. R. 


I have seen no reply to the querist who asks for the significance 
of the passage in ‘‘ Evangeline’’: ‘‘ Thou art too fair to be left to 
braid St. Catherine’s tresses.’’ 

The +xpression signifies to live a single life. Both St. Catherine 
of Alexandria and St. Catherine of Sienna were celebrated for 
their vows of virginity. A. B. 


— Which city is really the art centre of the world? M. E. B. 
Rome. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


MACMILLAN & CO, New York. 


Lectures ON Maruematics. By Felix Klein. Re- 

ported by Alexander Z'rret. 109 pp $1 50. 

At the close of the congress of mathematics, held under the aus- 
pices of the World’s Fair auxiliary last summer, twenty five of the 
members of the congress adjourned to Evanston. Illinois, where 
rooms and library facilities were afforded by the Northwestern uni- 
versity, and beld a two weeks’ colloqniam on mathematics. The 
leader was Professor Klein of Gé tingen, who delivered a 
series of twelve lectures, in which he reviewed some of the princi- 
pal phases of the moat recent development of mathematical thought 
in Germany, more particularly those features with which he has 
been personally connected. The lectures were reported by Profes- 
sor Zirret of the University of Michigan, and are published with 
Professor Klein’s revision. Besides the lectures, this volume con- 
tains a sketch of the development of mathematics in Germany prior 
to 1870. written by Professor Klein for the volame which was pre- 
pared for the Chicago Exposition, setting forth the work and posi- 
tion of the German universities. Addressed to technical students, 
there is much in this volame which should inspire every teacher of 
mathematics. Rarely is so good an opvortunity given American 
readers to realize the intensely earnest, all-absorbing, living interest 
which is inspired in the most abstract sciences by the wonderfally 
concentrated development arrived at in the German nniversities. 
In his closing lecture, Professor Klein uttered a warning which 
shou'd have a wider circulation than would be possible, even 
if this volume might reach all whom it would benefit. He 
spoke of the study of mathematics at his own university, and 
of the many American students who go there to atudy — the 
brighest and ablest graduates of the colleges in this country. 
Many of these young men find themselves unable to profit 
as they should from their limited residence abroad, because 
they have not availed themselves of the facilities which are offered 
by our own American universities Winning distinction in their 
chosen fields in some smaller institution, many of these students 
find themeelves obliged to do work which is comparatively elemen- 
tary when they present themselves at Berlin, or Leipzig, or Gét- 
tingen, because they had not realized the inevitable lack of 
breadth in their training, because they have not had the training 
and inspiration from contact with many advanced and eager fellow- 
students, working under more mature and more highly specialized 
leaders, which they might have secured at Harvard, Columbia, 
Johos Hopkins, or one of the other American universities. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., New York. 


LeonrpAs Potk, Bishop AND GENERAL. By William 

L. Polk. Two volumes. 

In the two volumes of thie biography, the grandson of the noted 
Confedera‘e general sets forth appreciatively the unswerving recti- 
tude, undaunted courage, and noble manhood of one of nature's 
noblemen. It would be necessary to review at length to trace his 
early education, military and professional, his patient, devoted 


ministry in the service of the church, particularly as missionary | 


bishop of Louisiana, the importance of his inflaence in the ap- 
proaching crisis of secession, which he sustained because he per- 
ceived it to be inevitable, and because he could not abandon the 
duty which he felt the unusual difficulties made attendant upon his 
position, and last, but by no meana least, bis activa connection with 
the civil war, which has become a matter of historv. It was such 
men ia the South as Bishop Polk that made recession impossible; 
for whatever course current events might take, and to whatever 
side their authority nominally was given, their support, ia reality, 
was of principles of lovalty, justice, and liberty. None the less, it 
was such men in the South as General Polk that made the civil 
war a national struggle; for their clear jadgment, firm partisanship, 
and sincere patriotism, foreseeing an inevitable crisis, aimed, not to 
avert, but rather to impel, decisive issues. In educational history 
Bishop Polk is scarcely less interesting a character than in secular 
history. He was the pioneer of higher education in the South, and 
to that, as to every high purpose of his life, he added zeal to ambi- 
tion, and action to devotion. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., New York. 


Utysses UND DER Kyxtop. Edited by W. S. Lyon. 
“ Fritz auf dem Lande,”’ edited by R J Morich ‘‘ La Belle au 
Bois Dormant,” edited by B. Minesen. ‘‘ Méle-toi de ton 
Métier,’”’ edited by W. S Lyon. 

The new series of French and German texts which Maynard, 
Merrill, & Co. have put apon the market has many features which 
will commend these volumes to teachers of modern languages. The 
texts chosen are taken from the writings of modern writers, a point 
of especial in portance in the German series, on account of the 
great advance in prose writing which the last century has seen in 
that language. The selections are each complete in themselves, 
bat are, at the same time, short enough to be fiaished in a few 
weeks, or a single term at the most. Of the four volames which 
are already on the market, the texts occupy from twenty to thirty 
pages, each 6} by 4} inches. The price, twenty-five cents for the 
German snd twenty cents for the French texte, brings them easily 
within reach, and the snbstantial manufacture of the volames 
makes them most suitable investments for use with successive 
classes. There are to be two series in each language, one of 
easy, elementary texts for begianers, the other for more advanced 
students. The elementary vo'umes will have a complete vocabu- 
lary, besides notes and grammatical appendices. ‘“ Maynard’s 
Texts’ will meet a want, felt especially by elementary teachers of 
the modern languages. 


THE GRADUATE CLUB OF HARVARD. 


Grapuate Courses. Compiled by a committee of the 

Graduate club of Harvard. 1894-95. 116 pp. 15 cents. 

A year go a committee representing the graduate stcdents of 
several of the leadiog Evsstern universities prepared a ** Handbook 
for Graduate Students,” which presented in concise, available 
form, the information which seemed necessary io order to enable 
students wishing to pursue their studies at the higher institations 
intelligently to choose that which would best moet their needs. 
Although a failure fixancially, the pamphlet so evidently met & 
want of American stadents, and was of so great prospective valae 
in farthering all the interests of higher edacation, that the Harvard 
Gradaates’ clab took the responsibility of issniog a new edition this 
fall Ocher ciabs and university authorities have promised fi sancial 
backing enough to make it possible to issue the volame, and to dis- 
tribute it at a purely nominal price. Nineteen universities are now 
represented in the volams. An introdaction gives # half page 
of general descriptioa of each institation. Thies is followed by a 


list of all courses in each university which are intended for ad- 
vanced students, with the names and records of the various instruc: 
tors, and euch other information regarding libraries, laboratories, 
ete., as will help a student in understanding the 
work in the various universities. 


possibilities for 


In carrying that handbook 


through what will probably be the most doubtful period of its 
career, at least for the present, the Harvard Graduate club has 
insured the permanence of what will, unquestionably, be one of the 
most efficient of the minor inflaences which are doing so much to 
enlarge and solidify the interests of higher education. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 


Fancirut Taues. By Frank R. Stockton. Edited by 

J alie Elizabeth Langworthy. 135 pp. 

Mies Langworthy has selected five of the tales of Stockton’s 
fancy, which she has found to be liked best and appreciated most 
fally by children, and had them issued in a form which brings 
them within the reach of teachers who desire to extend the scope of 
their supplementary reading. She has prepared a few — wisely, 
very few — suggestions to teachers, hints of other tales of olden 
time, or of later writers, which come to mind in connection with 
these stories, suggestive questions designed to lead the children to 
understand and appreciate the story more fallv, and to make them 
think about what they are reading. Mary E. Bart, to whom all 
a nd working in = cause of more and better reading matter 
or children owe so much, contribates a short introduction, biddi 
godspeed to this addition to the cause, 7 


BY THE AUTHOR. 


ELEMENTs OF SHADES AND SHApows. For architectural 
students. By William H. Lawrence, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

The Massachusetts Inatitate of Technology. in line with Harvard’s 
admirable example, arranges the work of its leading professors so 
that they may have time and strength to be scholarly specialists, 
not wasting all their energy upon the exhausting details of class 
work. This is a lesson that all great institutions must learn. This 
masterly treatise on the scientific phuses of shades and shadows is a 
credit to the institution that he represents, as well as to the author. 
Ite discriminations are as creditable from the literary standpoint ae 
the architectural features are technically valuable. Shadow is not 
darkness simply, and can only exist where there is light all about, 
ard is morely partially excluded hy some obstruction; the term 
shadow implies defiatte shape. Shade applies to those parte of au ob- 
ject that are tarned away from the light. Shaded surfaces cannot cast 
shadow. From these basal facts he presents all practicable con- 
ditions of visible and invisible shadow, as well as of shade lines. 
The book works out all the problems of shadow and shade in poly- 
hedrons, cylinders, cones, double-curved surfaces of revolution, 
from the finding of a shadow on a spherical hollow, or spherical 
niche, to that on a scotia or a pediment. 


THE BANCROFT COMPANY. 

Part fifteen of “‘The Book of the Fair’’ ia descriptive of the 
transportation exbibit. The plates besntifally illustrate the loco- 
motives, vehicles, and crafts exhibited from all quarters of the 
globe, with many appurtenanoss of travel and transportation. The 
fall-page engraving is a beantifal reproduction of the golden dome 
of the transportation building. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


Tue IstANpD Or Nantucket Compiled by Edward K. 

Godfrey. Paper. 370 pp. Twomaps. 50 cents. 

This volam.> gives a comprehensive account of Nantucket, 
‘* what it was and what it is,’’ being a complete index and guide to 
this noted resort, containin » descriptions of everything on or about 
the island in regard to which the native or resident may desire in- 
formation, including its his'ory, people, agricaltare, botany, con- 
chology, and geolcgy. 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Tue Ovutine Lisrary. No. 2. 190 pp Paper. 25 


cents. 

The second number of the ‘' Oating Library,’’ made uo of the 
best of the short stories from the magazine, has Edgar Faweett’s 
‘*A Comedy of Counterplots’’ for its leading story. There are 
six other stories, short, well told, clean, and bright, each by a 
writer well known to the readers of Outing. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston. 


Tue EssentiaAts OF GroGRAPHY AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
NEws OF THE YEAR For echool year 1894-95. By Saperin- 
tendent Gilman C. Fisher. Pawtucket, It. I. Tenth snoual issue 
Cloth, 9x5}. 115 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

With all the geogravhies that come and go, this annual geogra- 
phy holds ita place unchallenged, and all because it is so unlike 
them all that none of them take its place The“ geographical-news- 
of-the-year’’ featare is invaluable. Among the many prominent 
facta contained in the forty pages of that department are, the 
assassination of President Carnot, the choice of Casimir Perier, the 
Hawaiian situation, Spanish-American affairs, Manchester ship 
canal, affairs in Germany, Italy, Spain, Belgiam, Holland, Greece, 
Corea, Egypt, etc. It is absolutely up with the times, reliable, 
and discriminating. 


HARPER & BROS., New YORK. 


Corp Aanp Crerse. By James de Mille. 
SURVIVAL, by Sydney Christian. 50 cents each. ; 
Readers who do not care for one of these two novels just added 

to the new series of ‘‘ Harper’s Franklin Square Library” will 

probably find the other one entertaining. James de Mille begins 
his story with a life tragedy, which is followed by 8 man over- 
board, who strangely sinks in deep waters, to dwell on 8 sunken 
shlp, until the diving business fiods the dead alive with the help of 

a Malay pirate in the shadow of an African forest. All this is 

within the first twenty one chapters of a sixty-« bapter story. We 

might have gone on further bui for some Greek script which 
proved a enag to the rrviewer, and so turn to the survival of Sarah 

Thornborongh, who grows up in the house of Edward Hay, to 

demonstrate the foolishness of Sarah. 


JAMES 4d. EARLE, BOSTON. 


A Martyr or To-pay. Life of Robert Ross. By Rev. 
ames H. Roses. Cloth. 280 pp. Price, 90 cente. : 

The writing of thia book, which ehould be widely read, will do 
more than a thousand general pleas toward quickening patriotism 
along lines of conrcience and of sacrifice. An earnest, peacefa 
young man, from Christian motives, was watching the fraudulen 
voting io Troy with a purpose to teke the cases into court, and wa 
shot down in cold blood. It wae one of the sacr.fices that virtue 
makes to vica for the pu ification of society. There was no provo- 
cation. The determination to vote fraudulently, to keep vice in the 
ascendant, even at the price of blood, wae the only excuse. Every 
city should b» clarified through the blood of thie martyr. The 
story is well told by one who often writes acceptably for the col- 
umns of the JOURNAL. 


SARAH, A 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracusk, N. Y. 


Epvucation, INTELLECTUAL, MorAL, AND 
By Herbert Spencer. Reading-circle edition. Paper. 330 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

There is no clearer, keener, more inspiring book, for a would-be 
progressive teacher than Spencer’s education. If you do not now 
own it, send for it. Let it be the first book read by you. You will 
read other books more discriminatingly, you will think more keenly, 
you will teach a better school, for a close reading of this masterly 
presentation of new lines of educational thought. 


CHARLES WELLS MOULTON, Burraco. 


Tue Untversat Namg, oR One Hunprep Sonas To 

MARY. Selected by Mrs. E. Vale Blake. 

The Mary in whose honor the handred songs which Mrs. Blake 
has herein arranged were sung was not always the Virgin mother, 
although many of them were inspired bv the sweetest of stories. 
The Bonnie Mary of Robert Burns and Mary Queen of Scots, and 
even Sweet Marie, not to mention Martha Waxbington, have joined 
with many others of the same name to call forth from the lyre of 
| poet’s soul the songs which are here gathered into immortal 
union, 


PURITAN PUBLISHING CO., 36 BromFIELD STREET, 
Boston, 


Has published two sets of portraits by James Drommond Ball 
for the walle of the school room. These are clear, artistic, and at 
the same time so arranged that sll the Presidents of the United 
States, with their sutographs. are on one sheet of fine heavy paper 
of the size of an ordinary school-roo™ picture, while all the ‘‘ ladies’ 
of the White House are on another. Unfortunately Mr. Ball 
seems not to have been able to secure the autographs of all the 
women occupants of the White House, although each is appropri- 
ately designated. The price of each is 50 cents. Of the women, 
there are not only the wives of the Presidents, but the presiding 
sister or niece of those who were unmarried. Of Martha Wash- 
ington there is a portrait before marriage, and another with which 
we have all become familiar. 


C. GRIGGS & CO., 


Professor Bryant of the St. Louis normal echool has published two 
theees, on the subjsct of ethios : “ A Syllabus of Ethica’’ and “ Ethice 
and the New Education.’’ These two essays summarize, in brief, 
the important principles that have become so potent a factor in the 
present educational movement. So hich an authority as Professor 
Bryant needs no further assertion of echolarly merit. unbiased in- 
vestigation, and wide research. ‘' A Syllabus of Ethics,’’ after a 
brief historical treatise, presents the principles of ethics from both 
the subjective and the objective side. ‘‘ Ethics and the New Eda- 
cation ’’ applies thee principles to the moral development, which 
is made so essential a feature of the ‘‘ new educa'ion.”’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


have ieened a ‘‘ Kay to Principles of Composition.’ 
pp. Price, 60 cents. 


Cloth. 21 


I. KOHLER 


has publiched a second edition of Professor Heller’s ‘‘ First Course 
in the Study of German.’’ This course is prepared particalarly for 
the instruction of children, and is according to the natural method, 
inductive and progressive. The illustrations and typography are very 
attractive to the interest of the little student, and the progress is so 
carefully graded that the interest is maintained and the ability to 
aivance not overestimated. 


ARCHDEACON Farrar has long been at work on a book 
to be called ‘‘ The Lifa of Christ as Represented in Art,’’ which will, 
it is hoped, be ready before Christmas. He will not intrude upon the 
fanctions of the art critic, but passes in review the predominant 
conceptions of Christ, and of the events narrated in the gospels as 
they are expressed by great painters in varving epochs. One ob- 
ject of the book will be to show how widely the theological and 
religious views of later times differ from that simplicity of which 
we possess the disappearing records in the many paintings of the 
Catacombs during the first three centuries. The book will be pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


Era@ut new Old South Leaflets have been added to the 
general series of Old South Leaflets for echoole, published by D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. The new lesficts al] relate to the opening of 
the Great Wevt, which was the general eubject of the Old South 
studies for 1893. The leaflets are edited, with careful historical and 
bibliographical notes, by Edwin D. Mead. These Old South Leaf- 
lets, farnishing euch important original dceuments for a few cents, 
are rendering our historical students a great service. The numbers 
of the eight new leaflets, thirty-nine to forty-six, remind us how 
large and important the collection has already become. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A MARTYR OF TO-DAY—LIiFE OF ROBERT Ross. By Rev. James 
H. Ross. Price, 90 cents. Boston: James H. Earle. 

A STORY FROM PULLMANTOWN. By Nico Bech-Meyer, Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

PRIMER OF PaycHOLoGy. By George Trumbnll Ladd. Price, $1. 
—DoGMATIC (VoL. III.). By William G. T. Shedd. 
Price, $4.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

FXTKAITS CHOISIS DES (ZEUYRFS DE PAUL Fdited by 
Alphonse N. Van Daell. Prire. 85 cents. ——THE DIALOGUES OF 
Tacitus. Edited by Charles Edwin Bennett. Price 80 cents.—— 
ARITHMETIC BY GRADES. In eight bocks on Teacher’s Manual. 
Ry John T. Prince. Price of books. 25 cents each. priceof Manual, 
90 cents. —- AN INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH AUTHORS. A Reader for 
anne By Alpbonse N. Van Daell. Price, 90 cents. Boston: 

AN ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY. ByF. A. Storer and 
W. B. Lindsey. Price, $1 20 ——-ErGLiisH GRAMMAR FOR COMMON 
SCHOOLS. By Robert ©. Metcalf and Thomas Metcalf. Price, 60 
cents. New York: American Book Co. 

First VRARS AT SCHOOL. By 8.B.Sinclair. Price.68cents. New 
York: F. L. Kellogg & Co. 

How JoHN ANDI Brovent up Hia CHILD. By Elizabeth Grin- 
nell. Price, 80 cents. NEW LIFE IN FpucATION. Ry Fletcher 
Durrell. Ph.D. Price, 90 cents. Philadelphia: American S, 8. Union. 

A SONG OF COMPANIES, AND OTHER PormMs. By Orrin Cedesman 
Stevens. Holyoke, Mass.: H.C. Cady Printing Co. 

How To (RT WELL AND How To KEEP WeEtv. By Thomas A. 
Bland, M.D. Price, $1.50. Rosten: Plymouth Publishing Co. 

MAKERS OF OUR CounTRY. By Fdward §. Filis. Introduction 
price. 69 cents Philadelphia: John E. Potter & Co. 

JOLLY Goop Times To-pAy. Rv M ry ?. Wells Smith. _ Price, 
$125. MOLIERE. Translated bv Katharine P. Wermeley. Vol. I. 
The Misanthrove, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Price. $1.50. Vol. TI. 
Tartuffe, Les Précieuses Ridicules, and George Dandon. Price, $1.50. 
——THE LITTLE LADY OF THE Horsk. By Evelyn Raymond. Price. 


#1.50.—A SAINT. Translated from Paul Bourget’s “ Pastels of Men,” 
by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 5: Mass. Town and District Saperinten- 
dents’ association, state house, Boston. 
October 5-6: Nebraska association of superin 
tendents and principals, Lincoln. 
October 19: Connecticat state-teachers’ associa- 
tion, high echool building, Hartford. aj ~ © 
October 25-27: Rhode Island institute of in 
struction, Providence. 

October 26 : Oventy, associa: 
tio , Gardner, 

October pshire State Teachers’ 
association, Conco' 

October 26: Essex county teachers asso siation, 
Lawrence, Mase. 

October 26: Plymouth County Teschers’ associ- 
atiov, Brockton, Maes. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles is very happy over the coming of 
P. W. Search from Pae The factions that 
have been warring, more or less, of late, are genu- 
inely united in his coming, and he is elected for 
four years at $3,000. He is mot to make great 
overturns at present, buat will utilize the forces at 
his command for the best progress of the schools 

Stanford university cpens with an unexpect- 
edly large class, and the education department 
receives many strong students. Last year there 
were thirty-nine states and thirteen foreign covn- 
tries represented. California alone contributed 
576 students. 

INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALBY, Bloomington. 

Superintendent E. E. Griffith of the Indiana 
blind asylum has resigned. He did so against the 
wish of the entire board. It is his intention to 
enter the graduate school of Harvard, and thor- 
oughly fit himself for a college position. Mr. 
Griffith has been an efficient manager of the blind 
asylum, and has brought it to a degree of excel- 
lence equalled by few institutions of a similar char- 
acter. No steps have yet been taken to elect a 


successor. 
Superintendent W. F. Hoffmann of Washington 
has resigned. He has been connected with the 
Washington schools for the past fourteen years, — 
four years as principal of the high school and ten 
years as superintendent. The schools have p 
sloped hae doubled. Axtall, pal of 
y oubled. pal o: 
the high school, succeeds him. 
Mies Mabel Banta of Bloomington has been 
elected an instructor in Latin in Indiana univer- 
sity. Miss Banta is a graduate of the university, 
and has been a graduate student in Cornell and 
—o She is admirably equipped for her 


wor 

Professor R. A. Heritage, for many years direc- 
tor of music in the Northern - Indiana normal 
school, has resigned. He goes to Fremont, Neb., 
to take charge of the conservatory of music con- 
nected with the Fremont normal school. In him 
Indiana loses one of her beet music teachers. 

The institate at South Bend was favored with 
a number of talks by Miss Lottie E. Jones of Dan- 
ville, Ill. She talked on the Herbartian notion of 
concentration, and showed its application to pri- 
mary work. Her talks were interesting and in- 


IOWA. 


There will be a great educational convention at 
Waterloo early in November, a companion to the 
aes successful one recently held at Storm 


Think of it! Superintendent Henry Sabin, 
LL.D., has visited twenty-seven different counties 
of Iowa this summer, delivering his popular and 
lecture more than 7,000 teach- 
ers. Citizens enjoy t this lecture 

or to college for taking H 
Henry Sabia, LL.D., the most worthy date pod 
perintendent. Dr. Sabin is one of the men of na- 
tional reputation, appreciated alike in NewEngland, 
Coast, and in his own great state 
‘or what done, more probably than 
active educationist. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 


After numerous sessions, the Lewiston school 
board decided the question of who shall be super- 
intendent of schools by reélecting Professor G. 
A. Stuart to that position. 

W. J. Rideout, who has been connected with 
the Higgins classical institute at Charleston as an 
the sciences, has re- 

position of ipal of 
the Norridgewock high school. 

Mr. Warren, head of the firm of S. D. Warren 
& Co., has made a proposition to the school com- 
mittee of Westbrook that he will equip a manual 
training school for the city and furnish a teacher 
if the committee will furnish a room. 

Miss Bessie Chapman, a graduate of Smith ool- 
lege, has accepted a position in the South Paris 

school, and Miss Jennie Rich has a 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HIGH GRADE 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


=. On this Continent, have receiv 


SPECIAL AND HIGHEST 
AWARDS 

on all their Goods at the 

CALIFORNIA 


| MIDWINTER EXPOSITION. 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


i] Which, unlike the Dutch Process, 

made without the use of Alkalies 
‘ or other Chemicals or Dyes, is abso- 
lutely ;pure and soluble, and costs 


less than one cent a cup. 
SOLD_BY_GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER. MASS. 


is a graduate of Wellesley college, Massachusetts. 
Mies Angie L. Pulsifer of Yarmouth, a recent 

graduate of the academy there, and who has taken 

advanced studies in modern languages at the same 

school the past year, has been appointed teacher 

of French and German at the Douglass seminary 

Waterford. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Conway.—The high school reopened with Charl-s 
H. Phelps, of Central Bridge, N. Y., as principal, 
and Miss Lulu Laidley, of Conway, ta 
The village schools started Monday, the 10th, 
with Miss vrs Bartlett, of Epping, 
as princi e grammar school, Miss Ma 
Leach, of the intermediate school, 
Mise Lizzie B. Higgins, of Skowhegan, Me., of 
the primary, Miss Mattie Gibson of the Burkeville, 
and Miss Luna Rice of the Harding district. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


James D. Horne, of Brattleboro, Vt., has been 
elected principal of the Lawrence high echool, at a 
salary of $2,500 per year. Mr. Horne was for- 
merly sub-master of the Haverhill high school. 
He went from Haverhill to accept the position of 
principal of the Brattleboro high school, from 
which position he is called to Lawrence. 

Mr. Thomas Emerson, recently elected superin- 
tendent at Wobarn, made his reputation in that 
city twenty years ago. He went from there to 
Newton, where he won bigh honors, and from 
there to the management of the school-book inter- 
ests of Harper Brothers. He returned to Newton 
a fews years ago and maintained the reputation of 
his earlier career. He retired from this position 
three years ago to enter business, from which he 
now goes back to Woburn. He is sure to give the 
city a brilliant, business-like administration. 

Principal Charles F. King of the Dearborn 
school, who originated the idea of a ‘‘ summer 
school of methods,’’ and has been actively en- 
gaged in the management of the national summer 
school of methods of Saratoga and Glen Falls for 
ten years, has retired from this feature of profes- 
sional work and will give his attention more and 
more to methods. 

Lawrence has had a double affliction in the loss 
of her superintendent, and also of Edward R. Good- 
win, principal of the high school, who has gone to 
the Wensaier high school to succeed Mr. White, 
who went to the Central high school, Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Goodwin has earned the promotion by 
the acknowledge success of his work in Lawrence. 


Mr. Ierbert L. Wilbur. formerly principal of 
the high school in Oakland, Me., is now principal 
of Southboro’s high school. 

The regrets of the pupils, teachers, and school 
board of Lawrence over the departure of Superin- 
tendent W. C. Bates, who goes to Fall River, is as 
genuine and universal as it is emphatic. We are 
assured that it would have been easy to have raised 
his salary $1,000 had he not committed himself 
absolutely to the Fall River school board. 

The late graduating class of the Bradford high 
school nombered fourteen. Of these, three enter 
Dartmouth college, and one each goes to the col- 
lege of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Brown univer- 
sity, institute of Technology, Riverside, and state 
normal school at Salem. The present teachers in 
the high school are Mr. Joseph D. Bartley, Miss 
A. M. Pearl, and Miss S E. Merrill. 

Lowell has hed a long tie-up in the election, or 
pon-election, of a principal of one of her grammar 
schools. 

The normal schools have had a great increase 
numbers. Bridgewater bad 150 high school 
graduates as applicants, while 104 was the highest 
number that ever applied previously in her his- 
tory. These were carefully winnowed, and 117 
were admitted. Several were college graduates, 
graduates of other normal scho. ls, and teachers of 
aye experience. There is a special course 

or 

H. Allan Halstead, formerly sup rintendent of 
Andover schools, and for the last two years at 
Rockland, has accepted a position at Norwood as 
principal of the Everett school. 

The echool census of Salem shows that there are 
6,281 children in the city, of which 3,095 are boys 
and 3,186 are girls. Last year there were 6,062, 
which shows a gain of 219. 

Holyoke.—The schools are crowded as they never 
were before. Nearly two hundred pupils enter 
the high school as freshmen, and the committee 
has found it impossible to meet the demands 
made upon the school. The school board held a 
special meeting September 8, and ordered a four- 


How’s Tuis! 


We offer One Handred Dollars Reward for any 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and finan- 
cially able to carry out any obligation made by 
their firm. 

West & TRUAX, Wholesale Toledo, O. 
WALLING, KINNAN & MARTIN, WholeealeDrug- 
giste, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sucfaces of the 
system. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all Drug- 
gistae. Testimonials free. 


NEWSPAPER REPORTERS WANTED. 


We are informed that the Modern press asso- 
ciation wants one or two newspaper correspond- 
ents in this county. The work is light and cap be 
performed by either lady or gentleman. Previous 
experience is not necessary, and some of our young 
men and women, and even old men, would do well 


to secure such a position, as we understand it takes 
only about one-fourth of your time. For further 
particulars address Modern Press Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 


room addition to the present high school. Ty, 
new teachers were recently appointed to th. high 
school: Miss Sparks, a local graduate, and ais, of 
Smith college, and Miss Mary Flaherty of Hart. 
ford, a recent graduate of Middletown Universit 
— John P. Cushing, formerly vice-principal 
the high school, bas become a professor in a W ogt. 
ern college.-——Mies Bell, who was last year in 
Europe, has returned, and resumed her duties aa 
teacher of French.——John J. Lynch of Holycks 
and a graduate of Williams college in 1801, ha, 
been appointed principal of the new East Dwight. 
atreet school. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence has three of the best private schoo! 
enterprises, for a city of itssize,inthe world. Th. 
Friends’ echool is one of the best boarding schcols, 
Its grounds are charming, ite appointments idea) 
its corps of instructors the best to be had any. 
where. The Goff, Rice, & Smith English ang 
classical day school, in the very heart of the city, 


in| is an efficient school in delightfal apartments 


This was, for many years, the Mowry & G4 
school, winning a national reputation, which has 
been meintained by the janior partner and his 
associates. The kindergarten and kindergarten 
training schools, und-r one management, are 
among the beat in the country. 


DETECTIVES NEEDED HERE. 


Superintendent Chas. Ainge of the National 
detective bureau, Indianapolis, Iod., announces 
that two or three capable and trustworthy men 
are needed in this county to act as private detec. 
tives under his instructions. Experience in the 
work is not necessary to success. He edits a large 
criminal paper and will send it with fall par. 
ticulars, which will explain how you may enter 
profession, by addressing bim at Indianapolis, 

d. 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 
By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 
come tc her knowledge. This information is of 
value to us and to the teachers registered with 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of = 
port we will write the authorities and obtain per- 
mission to recommend teachers. The fact of your 
writing will be held as strictly confidential. If the 
report proves correct (it being the first report to 
reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5. You can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income of from 
$50 to $100. We will also give you credit for $1, 
towards a membership in our association, for the 
first 5 correct reports of vacancies. This offer is 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 
others most need additions to their incomes. It is 
not open to any superintendent who will consider it 
a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires te do the 
same in a small way and will send us notices early, 
it benefits us and many fellow teachers who will 
yer be enabled to tind just the right position,” 


TEACHER’S CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
tf 6034 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 


Monroe’s Spellers 


Butler’s Copy-books 


PHILADELPHIA: 220 and 


position in the high school at Berlin, N. H. She 


Applies with special fitness to text-books for common schools, 
author, and the highest skill of the artist, engraver, printer, and binder, often fail to produce a book 
that has commensurate ‘“‘staying’’ properties. The books that succeed are alone successful, and among 


these may be classed the following publications of 


E. H. BUTLER & CoO., 


Which now include the books formerly issued by Cowperthwait & Co. : 


Mitchell’ 
Bingham’s Latin Series 


Monroe’s New Readers 
Butler’s Series of Readers 


New American Spellers 
Business Standard Copy-books 


Union Series Physiologies 


Butler’s Geographies 
Warren’s Geographies 


BOSTON: 15 Bromfield St. 


“Nothing so Successful as Success!” 


The best talent on the part of the 


s Geographies 


Greene’s Grammars 


Butler’s 


Histories 


New American Arithmetics 


Monroe’s Reading Charts 


Butler’s 
Parker’s 


222 South Fifth st. 


Reading Charts 
Arithmetical Charts 


Mitchell’s Wall Maps, etc. 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST ADDRESS THE PUBLISHERS. 


CHICAGO : 211 and 213 Wabash Ave. 
BALTIMORE: 5 North Howard St. 


Positions filled, 3790. 
ambitious for advancement rather than those 


Established in 1884. 


without positions. 


6034 Woodlawn Ave., 


CHICAGO. 
Seeks Teachers who are 


AS ENTLEMAN, with some money and more pus). 
may secure an interest in one of the oldest edu- 
cational institutions in New England. 


Address EpucaTion, Box 1¢7, Boston, Mass. 1! 
advanced siz 


ing a new yearly subseription. 


NEW ENG. PUB. OO., 8 Somerset St,, Boston. 


Subscribers to the Journa! 
can have their subscriptions 
months by send- 
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RELIEF MAPS 


United States— North America—South Amer- 
ica—HKurope, Asia, Africa—N. EH. States—Middle 
Atlantic—South Atlantic— Hast Central. 


Full set of 10 sent to any teacher enclosin 
this ad. and 50 cents in stamps to 


° W. B. HARISON, 59 Fifth Ave, N.Y. 


THE UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL SERIES. 


CLASS BOOKS. ° 


Analysis, Elementary Qualitative. By William Briggs, M.A., LL.B., 
F.C.S., and R. W. Stewart, D Sc. 40 cents. 


AUTHOR. WORK. 
AESCHYLUS. Prometheus Vinctus. 


Astronomy, Elementary Mathematical. By W. 0, Barlow, M.A., | CESAR. Gallic War, L., V., V1, 
Lond., Camb., and Edin., and @. H. Bryan, M.A,, Camb., Fellow of st.|__“ Vu. 
Peter’s College. Second edition, with answers. $1.80, CICERO, - Ad Atticum,IV., 

Biology. Text Book of. By H.G. Wells, B.8c., Lond., F.Z.S., F.0,P.| - De Finibus, I. 

Part I. Vetebrates. Part II. Invertebrates and Plants. Eachg1.00. | 

Co-ordinate Geometry: The Right Line and Ci B ; - Senectute. 

Briggs, MA. LL.B, F-R.A.8., and H Bryan, M.A. 80 Pro Archia, Pro Balbo. 
cents. Key $1.00, net. “ Pro Plancio. - 
ish History, The Intermediat 
Engiide, M.A. Oxon. 14851608. Of BY 8. Fear- HERODOTUS, 
lish, The Language: Its Histo 

Lond. Second edition, By W. nomen, . Odyssey, Books IX., 

ridge. Second edition, $1.50. Bellow et Trinity College, “ “ “ XIII, XIV. 

reek Reader, The Suterial. By A. Waugh Young, M.A., Gold Medal- ri . a Book XVII. 
isc in Classics. 60 cents. HORACE. - Epistles, - 

Hest, t, Torts - Book of. By R. W. Stewart, D.Sc., London. Second edi- “ - Salto - « 
tn Com sition and ntax. - Odes. I., IIL, Iv. 

Oxon,,and By H- | JUVENAL. - Satires, I., IIL, 1V. 

Latin Grammar, The {utorial. es. M.A., Lond., Gold | LIVY. Va 
Medalist in Classics, and W. F University Exhibitioner, OVID. - Fast, IIL, IV. 


Lond. 80 cents. 


Light, } Text Book of. By R. W. Stewart, D.Sc., London. Second edi-| | + + Metamorphoses, XI. - 


nif - + Tristia, I., III, 


teste of. By J. Welton, M.A., Lond. 2 vols. Vol. I., g2.00,| PLATO. - Phaedo. - 
(Vol. in preparation.) SALLUST. - Catiline.- - - - 
Magnetism 9 and Electricity, Text Book of. By R. W. Stewart, D.Sc., | SOPHOCLES. Antigone. - - 
Electra. - - 
Mechanics, Hlementary Text Book of. By William Briggs, M.A., 
LLB A.8 ,and G. H. Bryan, F.R.A.S., PtL. TACITUS. - Annals, I., II. - 
ly. Dynamics. Pt. “ - Histories, I. - 


THUCYDIDES.Book VII. _ - 
VERGIL. Aeneid,I,,III.,V. VI. VIL. AX, x. 
XENOPHON Anabasis,I. - . 

> Hellenica, IIL, IV. 


Sound, Text-Book of. By E. Catchpool, B.8c., Lectu 

University Tatorial College, and R. W: Stewart, gi, 
Rome, The Tutorial History of: toa. v.14. B A. 

Oxon; and W. Masom, M.A. Lond. With maps. 


LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS, WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES: 


EDITOR. PBIOB. 


- Plaistowe & Masom. § .60 
Allerett & Masons. ea. .40 


- Moses & Fearenslde, -60 
- Haydon, - - 40 
- Allecroft & 40 


- Allcroft & Plaistowe, ea.40 
- Kerin & Allcroft. - -60 
- Masom & Fearenside. 60 
- Thompson & Thomas. .60 
- Haydon & Plaistowe. 60 
fe 


-60 
60 
40 


- Masom. - 

- Plaistowe & Shipham, 80 
- Plaistowe & Burnett. .80 
- Allcroft & Hayes. ea. .40 
- Allcroft & Burnett. 


60 


- Alleroft & Masom. ea. .60 
- & Plaistowe. .60 


.40 


- Allcroft & Shipham ea. .40 
- Fearenside & Kerin. .80 


Neatby & Hayes. 


60 
- Alleroft & Hayes. 40 
- Thompson & Hayes. 80 
- Masom & Fearenside. ea.60 
- Plaistowe & Maidment. .60 


Stout & Plaistowe. 
Allcroft & Masom. ea. 


60 
40 
- Allcroft & Richardson. 40 
- 80 


“ 
ea. . 


W. B. CLIVE, Publisher, 
95 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TRANSLATIONS OF LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS. 
PRIOR. PRIOR 


AESOHYLUS—A » *8.40 JUVENAL—Satires, 8, 10-18, - g .40 
Eumenides, - .40 Livy—Bks,1,5,21, - ea. .40 
War,Bk.1, - .25 #Ovip—Fasti,bks.8and4, - .40 
“ “ “ “ 40 “ “ “ 3, 
Atticum, Bk. 4, 40 PLaTO—Gorgias, 
De Amicitia, - 25 Phaedo, -60 
De Finibus, 50 SaALLUsST—Catiline. - 40 
De Oratore, Bk. 2, 40 SOPHOOCLES—Antigone, - +25 
De Senectute,- - 25 Electra, 40 
Philippic, 2, 40 Philoctetes, 40 
Pro Archia, +25 Bk, 1. 40 
Pro Roscio, - - .40 Bks.1,2,- .50 
DEMOSTHENES—Androtion, - 40 ” Histories, Bk,1, - .40 
Ad Leptinem, .40 TRRENCE—Adelphi, - (40 
40 Phormio, - 40 
Hurcles Furens, 40 & - © 
Iphigenia in Tauris,.40 40 
6, - 40 Bks. 1, 2, 8, 
40 4.65,6. 7, ea. 
- 40 Bks.1-4, -  .50 
HOMER—Iliad, bk. 24, - - .40 vad 7-10, - .60 
Odyssey,bk.4,- - .40 “9,10, - .25 
bks, 9-14,- .60 Georgics.land2,- .40 
af, - .25 Bk.1, .25 
Odes, bks. 1.2.84) +25 Hellencia, “ 3, .25 
Satires, .40 Bks, 3,4, 40 
JUVENAL—Satires,1-8,- - .40 Oeconomicus, - .40 


Complete Descriptive Catalogue mailed free on application. 


BICHARD SHERIFF, Manager. 


For a perfect Geography until Potter’s appeared. All the “old line’ Geographies had their faults — grave ones, too. It remained 
for the Potters to bring out a Geography series entirely new in both matter and method, thoroughly in accordance and sympathy with 
the approved educational methods of the day, with departments as helpful and valuable to the teacher as those prepared for the scholars. 


? 
instruct the scholar. 


POTTER’S 

NEW GRADED 
REVIEW SYSTEM 


ent thinking and search for new ideas. 


PENMANSHIP. 


BY rated into our Geographies. 
A.B. GUILFORD anp CHAS. A. HOYT. fore standard. 


Not only the newest, but the best system 
extant. Nothing superfluous—nothing want- 
ing. Some “copy books” are good, others 
are better; these are the BEST. Get the 
best. Get Potter’s ; it pays. 


couched in terms of highest praise. 


The New Potter Geographies lead the teacher as well as 
They take the pupil away from the ru- 
inous rut of mechanical memorizing by making great princi- 
ples so attractive that he or she is encouraged to do independ- 


Being the publishers of the great “ Potter- Bradley Library, 
Commercial, and Educational Atlas of the World,” and pub- 
lishers of maps for this and other governments, we are con- 
stantly in receipt of official data which is promptly incorpo- 

They are there- 
They are now in use by a large 
numbers of the foremost educators of the country with grati- 
fying results, to which they attest in unsolicited testimonials 
Potter’s Geographies 
have been pronounced invaluable, perfectly successful, a vast 
improvement over all other books, by every educator using 


them whose opinion has been asked. 


We have other text-books, all written and prepared on the same inimitable plan as our Geographies. 
Potter’s Progressive Text Books make pupils think, Write,for samples. 


see them before making adoptions. 


— JUST OUT. — 


MAKERS 
OF 
OUR COUNTRY. 


By EDWARD S. ELLIS, 
The celebrated author for young people. 


An exceptionally fine and adaptable book 
for supplementary reading. Concise and in- 
structive biographical sketches of the celebri- 
ties who discovered, fostered, and made our 
country what it is. Written in the author’s 
happiest vein. 
review questions. 


ee 


With explanatory notes and 
Profusely illustrated. 


Educators should 


For books on the improved educational lines of the day,—books that are bright, attractive, effective,—for information concermng supplies, 


Address 


AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN EH. POTTER & COMPANY, 


Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


CHICAGO: 253-255 State Street. BOSTON : 36 Bromfield Street, 


Salary or Commission. 


NEW YORK: 59 Fifth Avenue. 


NEW EDITION. 


MECHANICS’ ARITHM. 


Or Practical Mensuration. 


By W. V. WRIGHT, B.A. 


Revised and Enlarged, 


BY PROFESSOR I. L. WHITTY, B.A., Normal and Commercial College, Lewistown, Ill. 
This book aims at furnishing work in PRACTICAL measurements suitable for beginners. 
ormation is given in the introductory pages. 


Copies of the old edition have been sold. 
Paper, ; rice, 25 cents. Special rates to schools ordering quantities. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., - - - 


Contains-nearly 700 problems with answers. 


The necessary technical in 
More than twelve thousand 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Wanted, 


Teachers who are willing to devote a part 
of their spare time to soliciting orders for 
our educational publications to write us for 
particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, and fur- 


nish all necessary supplies free of cost. 
Address 
AGENCY DEPT. 


New ENGLAND PuBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XL.—No. 19. 


Some Recent 


Pri P 
er of Psycholo; 


Extraits Choisis des GZuvres de Pa’ 
The Dia ogueof Ta itus- - - 
An Introduction to French Authors’ - 
Elementary Manual of Chemistry - 
English Grammar for Common Schools 
First Years at School 
A New Life in Education- - - - 
Makers of Our Country - - - - 
Moliére (2 vols) 
The Sketch-Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent 
American Song - - - - = - 
The Story of Venice- - - - 
About Women: What Men Have Said 
Diary of Anva Green Winslow 

A Historyof Rome - - - 
Vignettes of Manhattan - 
The Houeycombs of Life - 
Problems of the Far East 


Publications. 

Author. Publisher Price. 
Ladd. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $1.00 
Van Daell (Ed.) Ginn & Co., Boston. 85 
Bennett (Ed.) -80 
Van Daell. es -90 
Storer & Lindsey.American Book Co., N. Y. 120 
Sinclair. E. L. Kellogg & Co.. N. Y. 68 
Durrell. Am. 8. 8. Union, Phila. 
Ellis. John E Potter & Co., Phila. -60 
Wormeley (Tr.) Roberts Brothers, Boston. +1.50 
Irving. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y 
Simonds (Ed.) te 

Porter (Ed.) “ 

Earle. Houghton, Miffiin,& Co., Bost’a.1.25 
Shuckburgh. Macmillan & Uo., N, ¥ A 
Du Maurier. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 

Matthews. oe 

Banks. Lee & Shepard Boston. 

Curzon. Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. 6 00 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Tue Unitep STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE 
CoMPANY, 315-321 Wabash avenue, Chicago, in- 
sures or guarantees every school desk that is sold 
by that house for the period of ten years (writ- 
ten guarantee) against breakage, against getting 
rickety, against getting out of order in any way. 
It is generally understood that such loss usnally 
amounts to nearly fifty per cent. in the ten years. 


They style the guaranteed chair the ‘‘rubberless 
automatic,’’ which is a great ‘‘hit.’ Grand 
Rapids, Saginaw, Kalamezoo, Jackson, and Yp i- 
lanti, Mich., have all adopted this desk recently. 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, New York, 
has published relief, or raised, practice maps for 
Papils; size, 9}x11 inches, 5 centa; 10x15 inches, 
10 cents, plus postage. Teachers of geography 
are having more than their sbare of good things 
jast now, the latest benefit being ‘‘ something new 
and eminently practical’’ in the form of elegantly 
raised maps for the individual pupil. It is uselese 
to try to give any idea of the perfection and sim- 
plicity of these maps. They are made from etiff 
cardboard, covered with a durable waterproof sur- 
face, that can be quickly cleaned with a damp 
sponge. Oceans, lakes, rivers, and mountains are 
clearly indicated. They may be slipped into any 
geography. It is one of the great inventions of 
the day, from the teacher’s standpoint. 


In the JOURNAL of this week will be found 
the announcement of W. B. Clive & Co., of which 
Richard Sherriff is manager for the United States, 
with an cffice at 59 Fifth avenue, New York city. 
Mr. Clive’s list of books is one of special interest to 
college and high school educators. Among them 
is a manual of ethica by John S, Mackenzie, M. A., 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, Eng., which isa 
practical aid to studente, able, clear, and accurate. 
They have also an elementary mathematical as- 
tronomy, with copious examples and examination 
papers, by G. H. Bryan, M. A., which is an ad- 
mirable text-book They publish text-books for 
& university correspondence college. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the enterprise 
may be obtained from the fact that it has actually 
been found advisable to have text-books specially 
writt:n for the college, which has now its own 
** press ’’ of W. B. Clive ( in London ), from which 
several hundred books have already been issued. 
It is a curious feature in modern education, this 
correspon dence tuition, and startling, no doubt, to 
many who are by no means old-fashioned ; yet it 
has certainly proved a great boon to many hun- 
dreds of hard-working men and women debarred 
from receiving a university education in the regu- 
lar way, and its students, as far as knowledge 
goes, may safely compete with those who have 
been taught vivd voce. 

For circulars and price list address Richard 
Sherriff, agent of W. B. Clive, 59 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 


THE UPPER SOUTH FOR FACTORIES 
AND HOMES. 


Grand opportunities exist in_West Virginia, 
Maryland, and the famous Shenandoah valley 
Virginia, a section possessing all the requisites for 
health, comfort, and prosperity. 

No region in the United States is attracting 
greater a‘tention; people from the North and 
West are looking that way with a view of locating. 
Improved farm lands are to be obtained at from 
$8.00 per acre and upwards, unimproved timber 
lands at from $2.00 to $6.00 per acre. 

Rich mineral lands are cheap; excellent water 
powers, manufacturing sites, business locations, 
etc., are numerous. e people are hospitable, 
and extend a warm welcome to new comers. The 
climate is unequalled, no severe storms or cyclcnes, 
no contagious diseases. 


Half rate excursions from Chicago and the West 
to the Shenandoah valley on September 4th and 
18ch, October 2d, November 6th, and Decem- 
ver 4th. 

Farther information free. Address M. V 
Richards, land and immigration agent, Baltimore 
& Ohio railroad, Baltimore, Md. ——[10 4¢ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Teacher—“State some wise prevision of Provi 
dence which you have noticed.’’ Little Girl (after 
reflection )—‘' Those awful big iron dogs folks have 
on their lawns can’t bite.’’ 


‘‘ THERE I8 DANGER IN DELAY.”’ 


Since 1861 I have been a great sufferer from 
catarrh. I tried Ely’s Cream Balm and to all ap- 
pearances am cured. Terrible headaches from 
which I had long wuffered are gove.—W. J 
Hitchcock, late major U. S. Vol. and A. A. Gen., 
Baffalo, N. Y. 

Ely’s Cream Balm has completely cured me of 
catarrh when everything else failed. Many ac- 
qaaintances have used it with excellent results. — 
Alfred W. Stavens, Caldwell, Onio. 

Price of Cream Balm is fifty cents. 

— A clockmaker is the only one who can wind 
up his business affairs and have them continue to 
run.— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SooTHING SyRUP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrh@a, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
or Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
sents bottle. [w 


WANTED, 
In a Southern college, a President — a classical col- 
lege graduate of successful experience and executive 
ability. and an active member of the Methodist 


Church; salary, $1500 to $1600. 
aM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset ton. 


Every Teacher in the 


SIMPLEX 


ROM an original on ordinary paper, with 


country 


PRINTER. 


A New Invention for 


Duplicating Copies of 
Writings or Drawings. 


S/MPLE, CHEAP, & EFFECTIVE. 


Endorsed by over 50,000 Users. 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies 


of any type-written manuscript produced in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and samples of work 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 


LAWTON 


11 3t 


& CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBE 
"JOSEPH G' LLOTTS 303, 404, 604 351, 
STEEL’ PENS. 


Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


170, 601 EB. F., 332, 
and his other styles. 


w 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Popular Science Monthly closes its forty- 
fifth volame with an issue of marked and varied 
excellence. The opening article is on ‘‘ The Foot- 
ball Situation,’’ by Professor E. L. Richards of 
Yale. Professor Richards sets forth the many 
advantages of the game. Professor James Sully 
contributes the third of his atudies of childhood to 
this number, taking up *‘ The Questioning Age,”’ 
and giving a vivid picture of the curious gropings 
of a child’s mind for knowledge. ‘‘The Amer- 
ican Champagne District,’’ and the various pro- 
cesses in the making of champagne, is an illus- 


1.75 | trated article by Lee J. Vance. The district is 


the lake region of New York. In ‘* Some Lessons 
from Centenarians ’’ the mode of life of two huo- 
dred persons of this class is given by Dr. J M. 
French. Ananthropometric study of ‘‘ The Half- 
blood Indian ’’ is contributed by Franz Boas, ac- 
companied by disgrams of various measurements. 
‘* West African Folklore’’ ie by the late Colonel 
A. B. Ellis. Frederick Le Roy Sargent completes 
his evolutionary study of ‘‘ Barberries.’”? M. V. 
O'Shea depicts ‘‘The Professional Training of 
Teachers,’”’ according to modern ideale. J. H. 
Long presents a curious collection of ‘‘ Funeral 
Castoms of the Wirld.”’ Professor W. C. Had- 
son of Stanford aniversity has a paper on ‘‘ Poetry 
and Science.’’ Tennyson is the poet, he thinks, 
who has most intelligently accepted the results of 
modern scientific thought. M. Jean da Goareq 
gives an account of the ** Astronomy of the [ncas.”’ 
There ie a sketch of Asaph Hall, the celebrated 
Washington astronomer. The ‘ditor comments 
upon the recent suppression of the teaching of 
evolation in the state university of Texas, and upon 
the Brook!yn meeting of the American association. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $5.00 a 
year; 50 cents a number. 


— The American Naturalist for September 
opens with an illustrated article on ‘‘ The Origio 
of the Subterranean Fauna of North America,’’ by 
Alpheus S. Packard; followed by one, ‘‘The 
Namerical Intensity of Faunas,’’ by L. P. Grata- 
cap. Virgil L. Leighton, io an illustrated paper, 
explains ‘‘The D-velopment of the Wing of 
Stena Wilsonii’’; and T. D A. Cockerell gives a 
sketch of Dr. Anthony Robinson, a little known 
Jamaica naturalist. The editorials are upon 
** American Association,’’ ‘‘ The Tariff on Booka 
and Appsratas,’’ ‘* The Address of Lord Salis- 
bury,’’ More Mongooses,’’ and The Destruc- 
tion of the Palisades.’? Recent scientific litera- 
ture is reviewed, and general notes of great value 
to students are furnished in all departments of 
science. The scientific news is fully given. This 
magazine is indispensable to scientific students. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: The Edmonds & Docker 
company. Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 35 
cents. 


— The October nomber of the Monist will con- 
tain three very important articles: (1) ‘* Ought 
the United States Senate to be Abolished?” by 
Professor H. von Holst of the university of Chi- 


cago; (2) ‘* Oo the Principle of the Conservation 
of Evergy,’’ by Profe:sor Ernest Mach of the uni- 
versity of Prague; and (3) ‘‘ Buddhism and Chrie- 
tianity.’’ A full review of theie supposed agree- 


ASSIST NATURE 
a little now and then, 
with a gentle, cleans- 
ing laxative, thereby 
removing offending 
matter from the stom- 
ach and bowels, and 
toning up and invigo- 
rating the liver and 
quickening its tardy 
action, and you there- 
by remove the cause 
of a multitude of dis- 
tressing diseases, such as headaches, indiges- 
tion, biliousness, skin diseases, boils, carbun- 
cles, piles, fistulas and maladies too numerous 
to mention. 

If people would pay more attention to 
properly regulating the action of their bow- 
els, they would have less frequent occasion 
to call for their doctor’s services to subdue 
attacks of dangerous diseases. 

That, of all known agents to accomplish 
this purpose, Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets 
are nanan is proven by the fact that 
once used, they are always in favor. Their 
secondary effect is to keep the bowels open 
and regular, not to further constipate, as is 
the case with other pills. Hence, their great 
popularity with sufferers from habitual con- 
stipation, piles and indigestion 

w 


ments according to their most recent researchs, 
by Dr. Paul Carus. Major J. W. Powell of 
Washington also contributes an article to this 
Monist ‘‘On the Nature of Motion.’’ Chicago : 
The Open Court publishing company. 


— The earnest face of Bret Harte looks out 
from the frontispiece of the Magazine of Poetry 
for September. Several pages of the magazine 
are devoted to that writer, made famous by his 
racy manner of setting forth local sketches, both 
io prose and verse. Other poets favored by the 
magazine this month are, Frederic Allison Tupper, 
Joho F. Howard, Henry Coyle, Marcus Peterson, 
Edwin A. Welty, Nora Perry, S. Jennie Smith, 
Mary Clemmer, and others. Of the poets selected 
for this issue the majority are of the generations 
belonging to the latter half of the century, and 
their reputation is the encomium of the present day. 
The Magazine of Poetry has made a careful selec- 
tion from sources that cffer an abundance of good 
things, and «ffers ite readers many treasures of 
thought Baoffalo: Charles Wells Moulton. Price, 
$2.00 per year. 

— The September issue of The Overland Monthly 
is of rare interest. ‘‘As Talked in the Sanc- 
tum’’ isa unique and pleasing feature. Articles 
of special interest are: ‘* A Story of the Indian 
Agencies,’? by H. H. Boyesen ; ‘‘Early Jour- 
nalism in San Francisco,’’ ‘‘ Dredging on the 
Pacific Coast,’’? and Tez’ Fas er, Word Blos- 
soming.’? The stories, continued and short, are 
of more than usual merit. San Francisco: Over- 
land Pablishing Company. $3 00 a year. 


— Leander S. Keyser, well known to the read- 
ers of the JOURNAL, contributes “‘ A Rare Day with 
the Druids’’ to the September issue of Godey’s, 
which ie well worth reading; ‘‘ A Night Ascent 
of Mount AZtna”’ is also a charmingly-told, well 
illustrated account of a failure to ascend this 
famed crater. ‘‘Even unto the Tenth Genera- 


Frys Cream Balan Fo, 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 
BLY BROTHERS, 


66 Warren 8t.. New York. Price 60 cts. 


a 


for another in a few seconds. 


S/MPLICITY versus COMPLEXITY. 


HAMMOND TYPE SHUTTLE, 
Exact Size. 


The cut shown above is an illustration of the simplicity of the 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 


the shuttle containing 90 characters. 
ters on one piece is a radical departure from the 
the ‘‘type-bar” plan, so far as evenness and uni 
and insures what cannot be obtained by any other means, namely: 


PERFECT AND PERMANENT ALIGNMENT. 


In addition to this the writing of any language is rende 
interchangeability of the type shu ttles, one tle 


Every requisite of anideal writing machine embodied in the Hammond. 


The engraving of all these charac- 
roven impracticability of 
orm writing is concerned, 


ossible by the 
ily substituted 


300 Washington St , Boston. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


403-405 East 62d Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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tion,’ as told by Frarcis Churchill Williams, 
forms an interesting story of Salem witchcraft. 
The department ‘‘Our Boye’’ is made valuable 
by Ralph D. Paine’s *“‘Croising and Racing 
Canoes.’’ The fashions of this number are, as 
usnal, choice. New York: The Godey company. 


— Cassell’s Magazine for September opens with 
a charming frontispiece, ‘‘ The End of the 
Voyage,’”’ by Percy Tanant. A very attractive 


finely illustrated article is that by Henry Frith, 
on The Tower Bridge.” The several continued 
stories are of more than usual interest, while 
‘The Gatherer,” What to Wear,”’ and Book- 
land”? are of real value. New York: Cassell 
publishing company. Price, $1 50 a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


— Annals of the American Academy of Politécal 
and Social Science tor september; terms, $6,00 a 
year Philadelphia. 

— The Magazine of Art for October; terms. $3.50 
a year. New York: Cassell puplishing company. 

— The American Naturalist for September ; terms, 
$4.00 a year. Philadelphia. 

— The Journal of Political Economy tor Septem- 
ber; terms, $3 00a year. Chicago. 

aa ’s Magazine for September; terms, $1.00 
ayear. New York: The Godvy company. 

— Lend a Hand for September ; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Boston. 

— The Quiver for October; terms, $1.50 a year. 
New York: Cassell publishing company. 

— Babyland tor September ; terms, 50 cents a year. 


Educational Institutions. 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


OF THE 


University of the Gity of New York, 


Henry M MacCracken, D.D., LL D., 
CHANCELLOR. 


Twelve major and minor courses, with electives, 
leading to the degrees of Master of Pedagogy and 
Doctor of Pedagogy. 


Complete profe sional preparation for those seek. 
ing to become superintendents, principals, profes 
sors in normal schools, and teachers of higher 
rank, 


Year begins October ist. Scholarships offered. 
Special scholarships for women. 


For catalogs giving full information. 
Address 


SECRETARY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY, 


Boston: Alpha publishing company. 


visiting New Zork | City, 
save xpress an 

at GuaND HOTEL, opposite Grand Cem 
tra’ 


600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
epuares per day. European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. w 


ae | and allied subjects. Has Summer Courses in Surveyiu 


THE JOURNALOF EDUCATION is published 


weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a ment. Tuition free. For catalog write to 


large majority of ita subscribers itis sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 


be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so Berkeley School, Y¥. M. C. A. Bldg. 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal a cnatmaniina preparatory school of the highest rue. 


r ord registered letter to the ublish- | Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certi 
pes P sent yearly to Institute of Technology, Harvard 
an 


ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


Catalogs forwarded. Eleventh year begins Sept. 24. 
w 


eow] | Washington Square, N. Y. City. 
16th V o s O 


pression, Speaking, 1 itera- 
Expression. ture, Art; Dramatic, Panto- 
mimic, and Physical Training. Special Courses in 
Voice Reading, Swedish Gymnastics, Literature for 
Teachers and others Saturdays, evenings, and other 


hours. Y, Pb.D. D, 
Y. M. ©. A. Building, Boyiston 8t., 
10 4t corner Berkeley St., Boston. 


MIOHIGAN, HOUGHTON. 
Michigan Mining School. 


Shop Practice, Assaying, Ore Dressing, and Field Geol: 
. Instruction thoroughly practical. Large equip- 


w M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M., Ph,D., Director. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 


cates. 
Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


BosTor UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 


COLLEGES. 


Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


World’s Food Fair, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


TE ACHERS often become anxious if August finds them unengaged. Experience bas taught us that 
more positions are filled the last two weeks of August than in any other fortnieht of the 
year. In fact we are so sure to have calls, sudden and imperative, that we have learned to keep back 
some of the teachers we are S PPLIED these places. In years past we have frequen‘ ly supplied re- 
surest of in order to fiil markably good teachers just as school was «pening, and we 
shall doubtless do so this year. Not all positions are filled early, by any means. ‘ne May we were asked 
to supply a Teacher of Music at Saratoga Springs, $1000. AT T Kelsey, late of Concord, 
The right man didn’t register till July 27,—David M. H LAST N. H. We telegraphed 
the board to see if the place was still vacant, and then telegraphed him to come on, and he was elected 
within one week from the time he registered, We think we know a good fit when we see it, T 
and it is a matter of pride with us, not so much to fill the place as to fill it with just the MOMEN 
right map. If we can’t find the — teachers we do not recommend any. Ordinary vacancies of course 
TRY US we can fill fairly well as they come to us, but every year more and more difficult combina- 
ot su ou. ut we keep on Ww. ‘ 
just that teacher happens to register. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-0 erative Association 6034 Woodlawn Ay. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700. Seeks Teachers who 


# are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
eccurred in our school and 


“AN UNEXPECTED VACANCY ee 


Scores of such letters come to us through the months of July, August, and September. Do not 
miss these opportunities of securing a satisfactory position. w 
Handbook free. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 WaBasH AVE., CHICAGo. 


and FO R EIC N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. a G@ f 
w every department of instruction; recommends ood schools to parents. Call on or ‘aaaress 


Mrs. M, J. Youna-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has ed a national reputation. We receive calls for 

nm anag ur » 1t8 members salaries, an aggregate of $1,5v0, 

for teachers have never been so numerous as during ‘the current year. ee ee a, er 


UNSOLICITED KIND WORDS. 


** Have just recetved a letter tendering me that position in New York City which you have 
secured for me at $1080 salary. I thank you most cordially for your efficient pave” 
—E. G. HAM. 
“*T shall, tn future, place all orders with r Bureau, you have acted so promptly and 
wisely in the past.’”’ —¥. THOMPSON, Prin Canaan 
“IT am glad to have your suggestions, knowing, as I do, your eminent ability in seleciin 
strictly first-class teachers.”’ —SUPT. JOHN 8. IRWIN, Fort Ind. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, jet ge 


qharges No Hegistration Fee, postage 
only, until after a position has been secured ; 
but us+s great care in its selectious Can’t af- 


ford to enroll poor teachers,—wants the best. We have filled 3846 positions at salaries aggregat.ng 
$2,561,650.00. Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 
KERR & HUYSSOON, Pruprietors, 2 West 14TH S8T,, NEw YORK 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON, 
Monday, Oct. 1, to Saturday, Oct. 27. 


Mass STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 


ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 

school, Newbury, — of Exeter Street, Boston. 
w 


for the advancement of art education and train- 


. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


10 A.M. to IOP. M. 


filled with beautiful exbib- 
8. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


GHAM, MAss. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN HypDk, Principal. 


United States. 
Montana’s Silver Statue—World’s Fair Of- 


Two Musical Festivals daily—Best Bands in st ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
Principal, w 


For both sexes. For catalogs, address the 
A. G. BOYDEN. A.M. 


ficial Exhibit. 
The py Department—Cooking Lectures 
ally. 


Electric Creamery in full operation 3,600 
pounds of butter made daily. 


Exhibits from Mi¢-Winter Fair, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal 


Russia, Japan, India, Spain, and other For- 
eign Nations represented. 


Finest Exhibition ever g ven in this country 


Admittance 25 Cents. 


12 4t 


“Select and Engage 


Four teachers for public schools, as indicated below, PRESIDENTS Twe fine engravings, 16x 19. 


and report to us what you have done.’”’ The Mana 
ger of the N. E. Bureau of Education has recently 
been called upon to fill 16 positions in this way, and 
has at his command other positions to be filled— 
Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, High, and ungra- 
ded. Register at once for these positions. 


Address HIRAM ORCUTT, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 


Principal, w 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, 


W ork FOR ALL. $75 a month salary and expen- 


and Recitations 7? 
RA S Socleties, Churches, etc. Samples FREE 
w P. GARRETT & CO., Philsdelphia (Est, 1965) 


For Ladies only. For aaa address the 
D. B. HaGar, Ph D. 


For both sexes. 
For Catalogs, address 
w J. G. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


ses paid. If you want employment write 
at once to P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


9@ Cataracts, Scars or Films 
ABSORBED, Our home 


treatment CURES Diseased Eyes or Lids when all 

others fail.” Hundreds convinced. Pamphlet free, 

No Liisk. Address TUE EYH, Glens Falls, N. ¥. 
eow 


All the Presidents with autographs 

and “The Ladies of the White 

House.” 50c. each. Agts. wanted. 

PURITAN PUB. CO., Boston, Mass. 
w 


AND 


WIVES. 


TENTH ANNUAL 


ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 


Inoluding 


THE GeograpHicAL NEws OF THE YEAR. 


Advance orders have already been received for several hundred copies. There is a constantly 
increasing demand for this perl popular and helpfal book on Geography. This new edition has 
been enlarged and revised to date. Cloth; price, 50 cents. Wich perforated Maps for slate-work, 


cents, 


Geographical News of the Year, separate, paper bisding ; price, 20 cents. 


This has become a permanent and important feature o 


fall- i President Carnot of France 4 
Pp ss “life of each; a review of the historical and geographical events 


which have occurred during the past year in the U 
Asia, Africa, &c. There are also fourteen pages of 


PUBLICATION. 


For 1894-’95. 


f the work. The present edition contains 
also the new President, M. Jean Cassimir- 


aited States, Hawaii, Spanish America, Europe, 
statistics, tables, &c. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal, 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


call or write. w 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. w 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., |} 106 Wabash Ave., 32 Church 8t., | 12014 8o.Spring St., 803 12th 8t., 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Ill. | Toronto, Canada. | Los Angeles, Gai. | Washington, D.C. 


he Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


HAS FILLED 1780 POSITIONS. F, B SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. [eow] 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


~ Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
who are qualified to fill them. Address 
w FRED DICK, Mogr., 303 McPhee Building, DENVER, COLO. 


* Albany Teachers Agency * 


Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


itions. Now is the to ister. Send stamp for circulars. 
a _ HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State S8t., Albany, N. Y- 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY and Lecture Bureau, 


Negotiates for teachers, lecturers, institute conductors. musicians, ete. Affiliated with the BRACON 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Boston. Don’t —- with me unléss you are one of the best teachers. I can’t 
help you, and it wou’t pay you or me either. But I can help the best teachers. I have daily calls for such, 
and no calis foranvothers If you are sure you are a good teacher-— for any grade or position—I want your 
name on my list. If you are already engaged, so much the better. Send for blank. w 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


pecking (Address ©, B. RUGGLES & CO. 
on salty, (wv Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


Teachers’ Agency Lady Teachers Sima” 
School positions in Pennsylvavia and other states. 


OF RELIABLE ~ 
Address atonce National Educational 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

Music of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, PA. 


Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools earefully recommended to parents. Selling) wERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


and renting of school property. 
Best h 
Established 1855. 


references furnished. 
3 East 14th St., New York. w 


K. MIRIAM 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


YRIERE, 
150 AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
w NEW YORK CITY. 


TEXAS PROMISES MUGH 


To Efficient Teachers. 
We are the oldest Agency in the Stave. We 
work only in Texas. Send stamp for full partic- 
ulars and references. 


TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 
combined. Large business throughout the north- 


west. Send for our new catalogue. R.B. HAZARD, 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, 


(Mention this paper.] PALESTINE, TEXAS. 
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J B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 


Historical Tales. 
School Edition. 


Introduced into the best schools for supplementary reading. 


The Romance of Reality. By CHar_es Morris, 
author of “ Half-Hour Series,” “Tales from the 
Dramatists,” etc. Four VOLUMES: 


America, England, France, Germany. 
12mo. Full cloth, 75 cents per volume. 


In each volume the author briefly but pointedly recites from twenty-five 
to thirty-two stirring events in the annals of the respective nations. The 
tales gathered within these charming volumes have at once the attractive- 
ness of the novel and the merit of truth. “The Romance of Reality,” the 
sub-title of the work, admirably indicates its character, for within its pages 
may be found grouped the sum of those romantic and eventful incidents 
which form the pith of the history of the leading modern nations, and many 
of which have long been favorites in popular lore. 


Will be sent postpaid upon receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715--717 Market St.. PHILADELPHIA. 


By Note — Not by Rote. 


This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the “NORMAL MUSIC COURSE” 
JOHN W. TuFTs and H. E. Hott. 
‘‘ Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the key-note, . .’. and obtain 
a knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.”—Boston Sat. Evening Gazette. 


Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use. 
SILVER, BURDETT, & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK “ CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
eow 


by 


BOSTON 


| 
FOREICN BOOKS. 

Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
score all and | rammars and Read- 
ers, by whomsoever published. 

Bich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T.H. Castor & Co., succeseors. 


NEW EDITION 


(REVISED AND ENLARGED.) 


RICHARDSON'S 
NEW METHOD 


PIANOFORTE 


“The most notable publication in its 
field of this generation.” 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 

The publications of HENRY & Co.. WM. RB. 
JEKINe, E. STEIGER & Co., M. D. BERLITZ & Co., 
HACHETTE & Cre. (London), Ginn & Co., HEATH & 
Co., ete. -. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer. 
ican Books, in the ancient and modern languages. 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regular importations 


from the European book centres. 
w KOEHLER, NEUMANN, & CO. 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Intended for Self-study or for Use in Schools. 


This famous classic in Piano Instruction embodtes 
the very latest and most p. ogressive ideas in Teach- 
ng. For half a century it has held the first rank. 
among books of its class. 


THE METHOD. the first prize at the 
Columbain Exposition, Chicago, 
SPANISH IN TWENTY LES8ONS. Iutroduction from Se t 


H. H. Don Carlos de Borbon. 1lthed. Cloth, $1.50. 
INGLES EN VBINTEB LEOCOIONES. Prologue by Don Emilio 
Castelar. 4th edition. Cloth, $2.00. 
FRaNOES EN VEINTE LEOOIONES. (In press.) 
AMPARO. Reading book for universities, colleges, etc. 
Edition in Spanish and cte.; Spanish’ only 
English, 50 cts. 


have been sold. 


The new enlarged edition, now issued, has under- 
gone a critical revision by the eminent authority, 
Mr. W. S. B. Mathews, and contains the follow- 


15 
annotated in English, 2d edition, 50 cts 
ELINDIANO. 4th edition, Spanish and 


tion, Spanish annotated in English, 40 cts. 
peruse DB La LLUVIA. 8ded. annot'd in English, 35c. | ing additions to the old book:— 
ELOS PARA OARTAS, on. cts. 
MO Cortina Library.” Send 5 cts. for Catalogue of the NEW AMUSEMENTS. 
est stock of choice Spanish books in the United States. NEW ANNOTATIONS. 


beral discount to Dealers, Professors, and Colleges. 


HOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
111 W. 34th St... New York. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
1. Standar - Course. ting ental an: 
i. Union Arith. Course, Combining } Written, 

Breooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. sow 


MAYNARD. MERRILL, & CO., 
43, 45, and 47 Bast Tenth | t.. New York, 


BLI8 
REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language. 
*MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 


5 Soinerset Boston, 151 Wabash Av.. Ohicago 
Vertical Writing, 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


By JOHN JACKSON, F.E.1.8., M. ¢.P. 
$1.25 net, postpaid. 
WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 
59 Fifth Ave., N. W. 


Singing Relieves the Mind from the weariness of study or labor, pro- 


DR. MASON ’S CELEBRATED SYSTEM 
Of TOUCH AND TECHNICS. 


Every Teacher Should Own a Copy. 


| $3 


Agents for Knabe and Fischer’s Pianos and the 
self-playing *‘Symphony.’’ 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to 
John C Haynes & Co., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453.463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H, Ditson & Co., NEW YORK. 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Driil 
Examples, makes the pupils 
quick and accurate. 

Send for circular. 

w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


Price (American or Foreign 
Fingering), by Mall, postpaid, 


w 


The Common Sense Copy Books. 


A SYSTEM OF VERTICAL PENMANSHIP. By JosepH B. WITHERBEE, Principal, School 
No. 24, Brooklyn, N. Y._ Presents a system of penmanship based on what is technic- 
ally known as Vertical Writing. 

Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Tracing Book. Perdozen, . ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 


Correspondence invited. 
New ¥Srk. 


A. LOVELL & Publishers, 
ALREADY A GREAT SUCCESS. 


Published on August 25, 1894, 


John Fiske’s History of the United States for Schools. 


With Topical Analyses and Suggestive Questions and Directions for Teachers, by FRANK A. HILL 
With illustrations and maps. 12mo, eit leather, Small Pica type, 495 es; $1. net. ’ 
More than baif the first edition was sold before the book ome off } thy _— 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


Ne. 63. Longfellow’s Paul Revere’s Ride, and Other Peems. Paper, 15 cents, net. 
Published at the request of many teachers who have used No. 11, containing Lengfellow’s The 
Children’s Hour, and Other Peems, suitable for children in the fifth 
and 63 are also issued in a single volume, in linen covers, at 40 cents, net. a ae Oe i 
A new and very valuable edition of 
. LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Cloth, 50 cents, net. 
IVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES, No. 64: Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, Part I., paper, 15 cts., net, 
Contents: The Tempest, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Th 
Gentents: The Tempest 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Winter's Tale, Much Ado About Nothing, As 
No. 65, Part II., paper, 15 cents, net, Contents: The Me Lear 
Macbeth, All’s Well that Ends Well, The Taming of the Shrew. 
No. 66, Part IIL, r, 15 cents, net. nD 8 
Contents: The Qomedy of Errors, Twelfth Night, Timon of 
New numbers of the RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES will appear each month of the present 


school year. 
A clreutar giving the table of contents of each Number will be sent to any address on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, AND COMPANY, 


28 LAKESIDE BLDG., CHICAGO. 


85 cts. 


4 PaRK St., Boston. 11 East 17TH St., New York. 


Bes When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. 


motes the circulation, enables the teacher to secure better ovedience, 
Cheerful Songs fosters a kindly feeling among the pupils, and in general is a most im- 
portant aid in disciplining the school. . 
In the way of Books we offer: 

MERBRBY SONGS. 18 pp. of instructions of the most practical kind, and 100 pp. of sweet melodies and 
beautiful sentiments. Price, 30c.; $3 00 per doz. 

MERRY MELODIES. The songs in it will touch the heart of many a boy and stir him to manly 
actions. 100,000 copies sold. Price, 15c.; $1.50 per doz. 

HANSON'S PBIMARY SONGS. An excellent book inthis line. Price, 60c. 

BEST PRIMARY SONGS. For the money this is the best. Price, 15c. 

FOUNTAIN SONG BOOKS. These books areas follows: Book I. 80 of Original Music; price, 
15c. Book II,, 80 pp. of Original and Selected Music; price, 15c. Book III., 72 pages of the best 
selected Patriotic, Sacred, and Miscellaneous airs to be found anywhere; price, 15c. 

HANSON'S SILVER NOTES, to follow MERRY MELODIES. Best that can be made. 
sales started. 

SONGS OF SCHOOL LIFE. Twerty-eight Original Songs, words only, to be used with familiar 
tunes indicated. A variety that willcharm. Comprehensive, life-awakening, and the price only 7c. 
per copy, postpaid ;iper doz., 60c. 

SUNBEAMS OF SONG. Thirty-two pages of Original Songs, words only, to be used with familiar 
pay -y tai Words interesting. Airs favorites. This too, for the low price of 7c. per copy; 

THE SCHOOLHOUSE FLAG, for FLAG RAISINGs, FLAG FESTIVALS, and all PATRIOTIO ENTER- 
TAINMENTS, by J. H. LUNDY. Thirty pages of our country’s most stirring patriotic sentiments. Jn 
addition to abcve, TEN PIECES OF MUSIC WITH WORDS, AN ADDRESS OF WELCOME, DECLAMATIONS, 
A FLAG DRILL, etc., etc. Price, 15c.; per doz., $1.50, 

HELPS FOR TEACHERS. A catalogue of 9% pp. Full descriptions of the best to be had in this 


me NS TREE 4. FLANAGAN, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


for teaching Mineralogy, Ge. logy, Zoology, 
in Schools and Colleges. It is safe to say 
that no collection of equal excellence as the 
Washington School Collection have ever be- 
fore been offered in this country at so low a 
price ($2 each). Send for circulars. 

RELIEF MAPS AND MODELS. Send for 
circular describing Grand Cafion, Yosemite 
Valley, Mt, Vesuvius, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, etc. Also model of the whole Un 
States, with adjoining ocean bottoms, mod 
eled on correct curvature. 

LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, Etc 

METEORITES. A good price paid for me. 
teorites of all kinds. New and undescribed 
ones especially desired An extra price for 
the entire “find” or ‘‘fall.” Meteorites also 
cut, polished. and etched. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Lively 


Minerais, j Stuffed Animal 
nd Skins, 
MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 
Relief Maps, Send for Circular. ROCH ESTER. N. Y. jiiaav-€,..: 
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Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers ; the only 
authorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American 
ene Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
w 23 school St., Boston. 
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